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This  is  a  publication  of  as  great  promise,  and  as  paltry 
]>T»rforinance,  as  ever  came  under  our  critical  insj^ection. 
From  its  title,  “  On  Naval  Timber  and  Arboriculture,” 
it  will  probably  attract  readers;  but  the  intelligent  among 
them  will  sufter  considerable  disappointment  in  the  per¬ 
usal,  as  we  must  say  that  there  are  not  ten  pages  of 
really  new  matter  in  the  volume,  on  those  interesting 
subjects.  Whoever  is  conversant  with  any  tolerable  trea¬ 
tise  on  ship-building,  and  with  three  or  four  of  the  best 
modern  works  on  planting  (now  fash ioiiabl 3^1  called  Ar¬ 
boriculture),  will  find  that  the  book  furnishes  a  very  su¬ 
perficial  view  indeed  of  what  they  have'  there  ’.learned,  | 
hashed  up  a-new  for  the  booksellers,  with  the  sauce  pi*  \ 
(]uante  of  “  Critical  Notes  on  recent  writers that  is,  a 
vulgar,  petulant,  and  outrageous  abuse  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  among  them  ;  of  Sir  Walter.  Scott,  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  of  Messrs  Loudon,  Cruick.sbank,  ;Monteath, 
and  even  of  Mr  Withers  himself,. the  Norfolk  attorne}^ ; 
which  last  the  author  has  felicitously  selected  as  the 
arahetype  of  his  genius,  and  the  model  of  his  stj’le. 
W^ith  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  attorney 
(for  less  he  could  not  well  possess),  he  is  a  ten  times  worse 
writer ;  while,  for  innate  self-sufiiciency  and  conceit,  he 
heats  the  attorney  all  to  nothing.  The  plan  and  system 
of  his  tactics  is  this  : — If  I,  Patrick  Matthew,  have  cou¬ 
rage  enough  to  treat  with  consummate'  arrogance  and 
superiority'  sucli  writers  as  these ;  if  I  at  once  call  in 
<|uestioii  their  knowledge,  and  reprobate  their  practice, 
Indding  out  practice  of  my  own,  or  pretended  to  be  iny 
own,  as  much  better,  in  its  stead,  how  immeasurably'  su¬ 
perior  must  I  not  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  who, 
nine  times  in  ten,  is  gulled  by  fearless  claims  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  assurance!  Thus,  I  shall  at  once  dash  into  public 
notice,  and  must  support  my  pretensions,  with  the  same 
vigour  and  imperturbable  countenance  that  puffed  them 
off.  But  this,  as  Partridge  say's,  is  a  non  segiuiur,  Mr 
^latthew,  as  you  will  perhaps  find,  ou  putting  it  to  the 
proof.  We  know  of  no  virtue,  no  quality^  in  a  distin¬ 
guished  writer,  so  atti’active  as  ^iodesty,  or  the  absence 
ut  all  presumptioji  of  his  own  superiority,  real  or  fancied. 
The  illustrious  author  first  named,  Sir  VV’’alter  Scott,  is, 
we  may  almost  say,, Modesty  personified.  The  next,  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  is  distinguished  by  tlie  same  character-  , 
istic ;  and  from  Mr  .Forsyth  to  Mr  Cruickshank,  the  j 
l.'itest  writer  in  the  list  (the  attorney  always  excepted),  < 
they  are  einineotly  deserving  of  the  same  praise. 

Mr  Patrick  Matthew,  as  we  understand,  is  a  small 
landowner  on  Gourdle  hill,  near  Krrol,  in  Perthshire,  j 
an  inconsiderable  orchardisf,  if  we  may  so  speak,  who 
»as  a  house,  with  a  garden  and  shrubbery,  where  he 
mak^  experiments  on  fruit-trees.  Having  been  engaged, 
HI  his  y-iiuth,  in  a  seafaring  line  of  life,  probahly’^  as  sui*.  1 
geon  8  mate  to  a  m.'ui-oLwar,  lie  h-is  acquired  eome  ac-  j 


!  quaintance  with  the  form  and  structure  of  a  ship,  with  a 
(pianUim  sufficit  of  naval  slang.  At  one  time  or  another 
also,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  under-forester 
ta  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  the  licighbourhood. 
At  all  events,  he  has  now  amassed  a  little  wealtli ;  is 
ownci*  of  a  couple  of  sea  vessels  that  trade  from  Perth  or 
I  Diinifiie  to  the  Baltic  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  considers  hiin- 
I  self  as  /iilly  competent  to  enlighten  the  world  on  “  Naval 
I  Architecture  and  Arboriculture.’* 

We  have  always  considered  it  as  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  when  an  author  has  the  talent  of  delineating  his 
own  character,  and  especially  in  the  front  of  his  book, 
TvhicliPi^ea  a  reviewer  much  trouble.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  give  IVIi'  Matthew’s  Preface  entire,  as  it  is  short, 
and  conveys  a  tolerable  taste  of  his  style  and  genius. — 

It  may  he  thought  presumptuous  in  a  person  .who 
has  never  had  the  curiosity  to  peruse  the  British  classic 
authors  on  planting' and  timber, — Evelyn,  Hanbury, 
Marsuall,  Miller,  Pontey,— to  make  experiment  of  T- 
the  public  sufferance.  The  author  does  not,  however, 
think  any  apology  necessary  ;  as,  if  the  public  lose  time 
j  unprofitably  over  his  pages,  he  considers  the  blame  at¬ 
tachable  to  them,  not  to  him.  A  writer  does  not  obtrude  as 
a  speaker  does,  but  merely  places  his  thoughts  within  reach, 

“  As  the  subject,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance, 
might  be  felt,  per  se,  dry  and.  insipid  by  the  general 
reader,  accustomed  to  the  luxuries,  of  modern  literature, 
the  author  has  not  scrupled  to  mix  with  it  such  collateral 
matter  as  he  thought  might  serve  to  correct  the  aridity. 
The  very'  great  interest  of  the  question  regarding  species, 
variety,  habit,  has  perhaps  led  him  a  little  ton  wide, ' 

There  is  one  advantage  in  taking  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  that  few  professional  [literary]  critics  can  meddle 
with  it,  further  than  as  regards  style  and  language,  with-  * 
out  exposing  their  own  ignorance.  Yet  will  the  author 
experience  the  highest  pleasure  in  being  instructed -irtid 
corrected,  wherever  his  knowledge  may  be^found  defec¬ 
tive,  or  when  speculation  or  misconception  of*  facts  have 
[has]  led  him  into  error.  Knowledge  and  truth  i5[aVe] 
mental  strength  and  health ;  ignorance  and  error  weak¬ 
ness  and  disease.  The  man  who  pursues  science  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  the  pride  of  possession,  will  feel  more 
gratitude  towards  the  surgeon  who  dislodges  a  cataract 
from  the  mind’s  eye,  than  towards  the  one  who  repairs 
the  defect  of  the  bodily  organ.” 

After  marking  in  Italics  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this 
piece  of  composition,  we  would  ask  what  should'  be 
thought  of  the  scholar  in  similar  circumstances,  who 
should  pretend  that  he  never  had  had  the  curiosity  to  look 
into  Homer  or  Virgil,  Demosthenes  or  Cicero;  or  of 
the  physician  who  professed  his  unacquaintance  with 
Hippocrates  or  Galen,  with  Hoffman,  Heberden,  or 
Cullen?  Why,  we  believe  only  this,  that  he  was  either 
a  very  impudent,  or  a  very  shallow  fellow.  But  we  are 
old  birds,  Mr  IVIatthew,  and  not  to  be  caught  with  such 
chaff  as  this,  nor  with  the  chaff  of  any'  gram  that  grows 
on  Gourdie  hill.  By  the  goddesses  I  we  will,  show  this 
author  that  wO  have  some  knowledge  of  Arb^cuRure 
our.selves,  andean  “  ined«!1e  with  his  subject  without  ex-  ^ 
posing  our  own  ignorance;”  ami  since  he  ♦tands  in  need 
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of  a  mental  oculist  to  dislodge  the  thick  cataract  of  de* 
lusion  as  to  his  own  talents  and  acquirements,  by  which 
his  mind’d  eye’’  is  obscured,  we  shall  endeavour  to  act 
for  him  in  that  capacity  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

Mr  Matthew  is  a  man  of  a  bold,  inquisitive,  and  na¬ 
turally  active  mind.  He  is  abundantly  obstinate  and 
opinionative ;  tolerably  ignorant  of  what  he  imagines  he 
knows  best ;  ill  educated,  half  learned,  but  affecting  learn¬ 
ing,  and  endued  with  unconquerable  self-sufficiency,  and 
an  unequalled  opinion  of  himself.  Of  general  science, 
accordingly,  he  knows  little,  and  less  of  vegetable  physio- 
the  anatomy  of  plants.  His  turn  seems  to  lie 
towards  natural  history  and  geology,  and  also  towards 
politics  ;  in  which  last  department  the  wildness  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  speculations  will  amuse  the  reader.  As  to 
his  style,  it  is  at  times  clear,  though  always  ungramma¬ 
tical  :  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  full  of  barbarisms  and 
unintelligible  idioms,  neither  Scotch,  English,  nor  Irish  ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  its  dulness,  we  should  call  it  “  prose 
run  mad.”  The  entire  tract  resembles  a  new  quack  me¬ 
dicine,  full  of  high  stimulants,  ignorantly  and  not  very 
safely  combined,  and  which,  till  known  and  analyzed, 
might  prove  dangerous  as  well  as  attractive  to  young  pa¬ 
tients  (i.  c.  young  planters  and  country  gentlemen),  from 
the  i  ncessant  puffing  of  the  compounder.  Thus  far  we 
have  done  our  endeavour  to  “  dislodge  the  cataract”  from 
our  author’s  mental  eye  ;  and  we  trust,  although  he  may 
not  feel  “  the  highest  pleasure,”  he  will  yet  bestow  on  us 

the  gratitude”  which  he  promises  in  his  Preface,  for 
that  important  operation. 

Mr  Matthew’s  work  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The 
Ist  is  on  the  structure  of  sea  vessels ;  the  2d  on  British 
forest  trees,  suited  to  naval  purposes ;  the  Hd  on  miscel¬ 
laneous  matter,  connected  with  naval  timber ;  and  the 
4th  contains  notices  of  recent  authors,  who  treat  of  arbori¬ 
culture.  In  the  first  part,  which  is  very  short,  we  find 
an  idea  given  of  a  ship’s  hull  and  timbers,  with  three 
woodcuts ;  as  also,  by  means  of  three  more,  we  have  di¬ 
rections  for  the  training  and  pruning  of  trees,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  the  construction  of  vessels  ;  all  which  are  much 
better  given, — the  first  in  any  elementary  book  on  naval 
architecture,  and  the  second  in  the  original  works  on 
planting,  from  whence  they  are  copied,  namely,  those  of 
Miller,  Marshall,  Pontey,  &c.,  authors  that  Mr  Matthew 
never  had  “  the  curiosity”  to  examine  1  The  directions 
for  pruning  are  borrowed  from  Steuart  and  Billington ; 
the  principles  of  neither  of  whom  our  author  appears  to 
comprehend. 

In  the  second  part,  a  very  meagre  and  commonplace 
account  is  given  of  the  oak,  larch,  chestnut,  beech,  elm, 
pine,  and  willow,  the  only  seven  forest  trees  used  in  ship¬ 
building.  In  this  account,  from  our  practical  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  and  especially  with  the  writers  above 
enumerated,  we  can  declare,  that  we  are  not  enabled  to 
detect  one  new  idea,  excepting  this ;  that  those  writers, 
as  well  as  the  most  celebrated  botanists  and  physiologists, 
with  Linnaeus  and  Willdenow  at  their  head,  were  all  in  the 
wrong  in  their  manner  of  classifying,  and  generally  treat¬ 
ing  these  seven  ship-building  trees,  until  Mr  Patrick  i 
Matthew  of  Gourdie  hill  appeared  to  set  them  right ! 
Not  only  are  they  to  be  set  right  in  these  important  par¬ 
ticulars,  but  even  the  phytological  divisions  of  genus, 
species,  and  variety,  so  long  known  and  establislied,  are 
all  to  be  changed,  and  the  more  learned  and  felicitous 
ones  of  breed,  family,  and  individual,”  substituted  in 
their  stead. — Next  comes  part  third,  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miscellaneous  observations  on  what  he  calls  colla¬ 
teral  topics,  that  is,  tree  nurseries,  general  planting,  pru¬ 
ning,  and  even  on  monopolies,  free  trade,  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Parliament,  &c.  ;  topics  which  are  surely  of  a 
quite  different  breed,  but  they  are  all  borrowed  from  other 
writers,  and  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  book¬ 
making  ;  an  art  in  which  our  author  appears  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderate  adept. 

We  now  rometo  the  fourth  part,  containing  Strictures 


on  recent  Authors  on  Planting,”  seemingly  the  main  object 
of  getting  up  the  present  volume,  that  is,  of  bringing  IVIr 
Matthew  himself  into  notice.  After  erecting  himself,  by 
his  own  fiat,  into  the  chair  of  criticism,  he  enters  on  his 
office  with  great  formality.  “  Having  taken  notes,”  he 
says,  “on  the  more  prominent  matter  contained  in  the 
pages  of  recent  writers,  we  believe  we  shall  do  the  public 
a  service  |_for  he  always  speaks  with  the  dignity  of  the 
plural]  by  printing  these  notes,  accompanied  by  slight 
remarks.”  The  first  writer  who  comes  under  his  review 
is  Monteath,  the  honest  wood-cutter  of  St  Ninian’s, 
author  of  the  Forester’s  Guide.  The  next  is  Walter 
Nicol,  to  whom  we  owe  the  “  Practical  Planter,”  and 
“  Planter’s  Calendar,”  and  \vho  has  been  dead  twenty 
years  at  least.  Then  comes  Mr  William  Billington  of 
Dean  Forest  notoriety,  whom  he  calls  the  “  Robinson 
Crusoe  of  Planters but  Billington,  for  every  practical 
object,  is  a  man  far  superior  to  himself. 

The  fourth  recent  writer  brought  for\vard,  is  Forsythe 
of  Kensington,  of  the  last  century,  the  well-known  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  tree-plaster,  once  supposed  capable  of  reno¬ 
vating  vegetable  life.  This  is  not  a  very  recent  author, 
as  he  has  been  dead  these  thirty  years.  The  fifth  is  Mr 
William  Withers  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  attorney ;  an  orchard- 
ist  also,  like  Mr  Matthew;  but  the  great  object  of  his 
envy,  and  (as  before  observed)  the  model  of  his  style. 

“  Mr  Withers,”  he  says,  “  the  experienced  and  practical 
Mr  Withers,  the  complete  demolisher  of  the  Scottish 
knights  [that  is,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,]  together  with  his  junto  of  experienced  corre¬ 
spondents,  knoiu  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  in  dispute, 
namely,  the  durability  of  oak  wood  ;  but  we  ourselves 
[that  is,  we,  Patrick  Matthew]  will  set  them  all  to  rights, 
by  a  few  lines  of  elucidation.”  Having  thus,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  established  his  incontestable  superiority  over 
all  authors,  dead  or  living,  who  ever  w’rote  on  timber,  he 
proceeds  to  give  his  elucidation  and  examples.  It  is  al¬ 
most  needless  to  say,  how  easy  it  is  to  write  nonsense  on 
any  subject ;  or  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  of  Mr  Mat¬ 
thew’s  self-sufficiency  to  believe  that  he  can  ever  write 
any  thing  nonsensical.  Instead  of  entering  here  on  so 
intricate  a  subject  as  the  question  of  the  general  superior¬ 
ity  of  slow  over  rapidly  grown  oak  (of  which  the  former 
is  maintained  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  and  the  latter  by 
Mr  Withers),  we  shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  No.  G7 
of  our  second  volume  (February  20th,  18*10),  where  he 
will  find  the  question  very  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the 
ignorance  of  Withers  fully  exposed.  The  physiological 
corollary  of  the  argument,  governed  by  the  great  principle 
of  “  ATMOSPHERIC  TEMPERATURE,”  we  have  there  summed 
up  at  page  1 12,  beginning  at  the  w’ords, — “  All  trees  have 
their  peculiar  soils  and  climates,”  &c.  And  we  will  here 
give  the  confused  and  garbled  account  of  it,  which  the 
stubbornness  of  facts  has  forced  our  self-constituted  critic 
to  adopt. 

“  The  facts  stated  go  to  prove,  that  the  quality  of  tim¬ 
ber  depends  much  upon  soil,  circumstance,  and  especially 
on  variety;  and  that  in  the  early  period  of  the  growth  of 
trees,  before  much  seeding,  and  when  the  soil  is  not  much 
exhausted  of  the  particular  pabulum  necessary  for  the  kind 
of  plant,  that  rather  slow-grown  timber  is  superior  in 
strength  to  (pdchgrown ;  especially  when  the  quickness 
exceeds  a  certain  degree  ;  and  when  this  degree  is  exceeded, 
the  timber  is  not  so  weighty,  and  is  well  known  not  to 
be  so  durable.”  And  this  is  what  is  called,  the  “demo¬ 
lishing”  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  knights  ! 

The  above  five  writers,  dead  and  living,  IMr  IMatthew 
thus  summarily  disposes  of ;  but  how  was  he  to  get  rid 
of  the  Scottish  knights  themselves;  and  Mr  Cruickshank, 
the  late  able  author  of  the  “  Practical  Planter Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  ]Mr  Cruickshank  being  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  the  best  practical  writers  of  the  age,  and 
Sir  Henry  Steuart  the  first  writer,  who,  with  the  pos¬ 
session  also  of  practical  skill,  has  attempted  to  apply  the 
sciences  of  physiology' and  chemistrv  to  the  art  of  Arbori- 
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culture  ?  So  that,  without  “  demolishing,”  or  at  least 
vilifying  those  three  writers,  it  was  plain,  that  Mr  Mat¬ 
thew  could  not  supplant  them,  nor  rise  to  the  head  of  the 
living  professors  of  the  arboricultural  art.  To  attack 
the  practice  of  Sir  Walter  and  IMr  Cruickshank  with 
success  was  not  easy,  as  it  stood  bottomed  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  nearly  a  century.  To  attack  the  science  of  Sir 
Henry  seemed  still  more  difficult,  as  that  would  be  to 
controvert  the  laws  of  nature,  and  reject  our  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  plants.  Besides,  these  friendly  planters 
had  happened  to  one  another  in  their  writings — 

an  offence  which  the  waspish  spirit  of  Mr  Matthew 
could  by  no  means  digest.  To  give  any  idea  of  the 
coarseness,  the  virulence,  the  malignity,  and  utter  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  style  of  attack  that  is  here  opened  upon 
them,  is  impossible;  but  a  few  specimens,  vve  think,  will 
amuse  the  reader.  The  great  object  is  to  show  that  the 
study  of  the  tine  arts,  and  that  of  ornamental  planting, 
and  landscape  gardening  in  particular  (which  last  Eng 
land  claims  as  her  own,  and  both  Sir  Walter  and  Sir 
Henry  have  recommended  to  the  study  of  country  gen¬ 
tlemen),  is  effeminate,  useless,  contemptible,  and  even 
pernicious^  reflecting  nothing  but  discredit  on  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  as  well  as  the  pupils!  ! !  Further,  that  the  rules 
of  practical  planting,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr  Cruickshank,  and  the  principles  of  vegetable 
physiology^  as  given  by  Duhamel,  Keith,  Ellis,  and  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  are  erroneous,  because  they  are  con¬ 
demned  by  Mr  Patrick  Matthew ;  and  finally,  that  it  is 
to  the  said  Patrick  Matthew  that  the  rising  generation 
are  to  look  up  for  information  in  all  matters  of  physio¬ 
logy,  arboriculture,  geology,  chemistry,  and  even  politics! 
From  some  lengthy  details  given  in  the  book  (from 

p.  23.J  to  p.  2^5),  it  appears  that  we  ourselves^  Patrick 
Matthew,  at  one  time  condescended  to  remove  trees  pretty 
extensively,  notwithstanding  t\\e  folly ^  contempt,  and  dis- 
grace,  which  we  have  justly  attributed  to  the  practice. 
That  we  did  it  very  ignorantly  is  true,  as  ignorantly  as 
any  planter,  ancient  or  modern ;  but  we  meant,  never¬ 
theless  (which  we  fear  the  reader  has  discovered),  to 
have  enlightened  the  world  on  the  business,  had  not 
those  luckier  fellows,  Sir  Henry  Steuart  and  Mr  Cruick¬ 
shank,  with  their  physiological  and  other  discov^eries,^ 
anticipated,  and  fairly  cut  us  out ;  for  which  act  of  pre¬ 
sumption  we  never  can  forgive  them  as  long  as  we  live. 

It  is  now  full  time  that  some  specimens  should  be  given 
from  the  work,  in  which  a  curious,  though  unwilling, 
acknowledgment  appears  prominent,  of  the  scientific 
value  of  these  rival  publications. 

EFFEMINATE,  PERNICIOUS,  AND  ARISTOCRATICAL  CHARACTER 

OK  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 

picturesque  scenery  in  PARTICULAR. 

‘‘  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public  again,  either  to  this  volume  or  its  subject, 
both  of  which  have  already  engaged  the  public  attention, 
to  a  degree  greatly  beyond  their  value  and  importance ; 
but  Sir  Henry,  with  all  his  foppery  and  parade  of  deco¬ 
rating  parks,  approaches,  and  lawns,  and  all  that  sort  of 
-chateau  millinery,  has  now  and  then  risen  above  his  sub- 
and  not  only  given  us  several  hints  useful  in  rural 
economy,  but  has  also  jiretensions  to  have  brought  out 
some  hitherto  but  imperfctly  /mown,  and  to  have 

traced  them  to  general  principles, 

“  It  is  curious  enough  to  remark,  of  how  much  greater 
importance  the  elder  part  of  society,  those  upon  whom 
wealth  has  at  length  devolved,  are  [is]  generally  held 
I  than  whom?]  Any  device,  however  trifling,  which  can 
in  any  way  divert  the  fancy,  pamper  the  lingering  senses, 


★  It  19  singular  tliat  Mr  Matthew,  in  his  acr*ount  of  Mr  Cniick- 
shank’s  work,  takes  no  notice  of  his  important  naval  (Uscovery  of 
nie  method  of  making  skipg'  knees  of  the  roots  of  the  larch.  Jint, 
Ml  his  own  book,  he  very  amply  details  the  method,  and  in  such 

terms,  as  to  make  an  uaiuformcd  reader  believe  that  lie  is  the  dis¬ 
coverer  Inm^elf* 


or  patch  up  the  body  of  our  second  childhood,  is  infinitely 
more  useful  to  the  discoverer,  and  meets  with  higher  pa¬ 
tronage  and  more  eclat,  than  what  is  of  a  thousand  times 
more  consequence  to  the  young  [c.  g,  the  writings  of 
Mr  Matthew.]  Now,  if  this  were  the  fruit  of  filial  love, 
all  would  be  very  well ;  we  would  idolize  the  picture ; 
but  when  we  see  these  discoveries  only  patronised  by  the 
old  themselves,  in  the  merest  egotism,  we  blush  for  our 
patriarchs,  and  wonder  if  time  and  suffering  will  he  spent 
as  unprofitably  upon  ourselves. 

“  We  wonder  much  what  fascination  can  exist  to  a 
mind  of  so  much  ability  and  culture,  as  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  in  decorating  a  few  dull  unprofitable  acres;  cau¬ 
sing  a  few  bushes,  and  bush-like  trees,  to  change  place, 
from  one  side  of  a  dull  green  to  the  other! — laying  di¬ 
gested  plans  of  action,  embracing  a  great  number  of  years 
to  accomplish  this  very  important  feat,  which,  most  pro¬ 
bably,  the  next  heir  will  make  the  business  of  his  life  to 
undo,  by  turning  them  hack  to  their  old  quarters,  if  he 
does  not,  with  more  wisdom,  grub  them  out  altogether, 
as  cumberers  of  the  soil.  For  ourselves,  we  would  rather 
baa  with  the  silly  sheep^  and  mt)ble  the  turf  than  pass  our 
time  in  acting  over  this  most  pitiful  trifling,  or  hi  pub¬ 
lishing  a  memorial  of  our  shame!  We  know  not  how 
others  are  affected,  but  there  is  no  place  on  earth,  where 
we  have  felt  such  oppression  and  weariness,  as  in  the 
extensive  smoothed  park  and  lawn  around  the  country 
seat.  We  siitken  under  the  uniformity  of  the  heavy-look^ 
ing  round-headed  trees,  the  dulness  of  the  flat  fat  pasture, 
undecorated  by  a  single  weed,  the  quiet  stupid  physiognomy 
(f  the  cattle,  the  ofliciousness  of  the  sleek  orderly  menial. 
It  may  be  we  are  very  destitute  of  taste  in  this.  Here 
every  thing  is  experiencing  of  sensual  enjoyment,  is 

full  to  repletion  ;  every  thing  has  been  sedulously  arran¬ 
ged  to  please,  and  we  ought  certainly  to  admire  ;  but  we 
have  no  sympathy  w^ith  such  a  scene.” 

“  On  looking  back  on  w'hat  we  have  written,  we'are 
almost  disposed  to  accuse  ourselves  of  being  splenetic ;  but 
the  truth  is,  we  regard  the  whole  art  as  very  unimport¬ 
ant,  if  not  positively  pernicious,  at  le.Tst  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  exemplified  by  Sir  Henry,  as  a  throw¬ 
ing  away  of  valuable  labour  to  no  purpose,  if  it  oui;ht  not 
indeed  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  j)ander  to  luxury  and 
caprice.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  nristocraticnl 
object  of  the  book,  and  as  little  with  the  aristocratical  tone 
in  which  it  h.as  been  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We 
should  also  have  no  greater  pleasure  in  the  discovery  of 
a  royal  road,  to  virtue,  than  we  should  have  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  one  to  science,  *  *  While,  however, 

we  thus  state  our  opinions  with  freedom,  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  add,  that  Sir  Henry’s  volume  has  afforded  us  more 
in  formation,  or  at  least  more  materials  for  reflection,  than 
any  other  of  the  works  which  we  have  brought  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers.”  Or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
are  indebted  to  this  author  for  nearly  all  we  know  of 
vegetable  physiology  and  the  anatomy  of  plants,  although 
we  need  not  just  acknowledge  it. 

ABSURDITY  OF  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  THAT  INDUCE  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN  TO  STAY  AT  HOME. 

“  In  the  first  part  of  this  article.  Sir  Walter  gives  the 
history,  and  describes  the  varied  character  of  landscape 
gardening,  in  n  very  imaginative  and  felicitous  manner, 
whicli,  as  depending  on  genius  and  literature  alone,  was 
to  be  expected  ;  hut,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  essay,  when 
he  (‘omes  to  treat  of  action  and  facts,  and  Sir  Henry’s 
discoveries,  the  deficiency  in  practical  knowledge  and 
judgment  only  forms  a  contrast  to  the  fancy,  elegance,  and 
erudition  of  what  goes  before. 

Sir  VV^alter,  apparently  not  quite  unconscious  of  the 
ridicule  attaching  to  the  subject,  to  this  mighty  scientific 
and  historic  parade,  in  teaching  country  gentlemen  to 
amuse  themselves,  by  transferring  grown  trees  as  they 
list,  from  one  place  to  another,  without  entirely  destroying 
the  life  of  the  transplanted  object,  makes  a  ciirlons  effort 
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to  sustain  its  consequence,  by  pointing  out  the  immense 
advantages  to  a  district,  by  the  squire's  residing  in  it ; 
insinuating,  that  every  thing  that  may  amuse  him  at 
home,  and  thus  induce  him  to  stay,  although  of  itself 
childish  or  infamousy  becomes  of  the  highest  importance, 
being  ennobled  by  the  end.  The  following  courtly  quo¬ 
tation  is  from  Sir  Walter’s  proemial  observations  *. — ‘  A 
celebrated  politician  used  to  say,  he  would  willingly  bring 
in  a  bill  to  make  poaching  felony,  another  to  encourage 
the  breed  of  foxes,  and  a  third,  to  revive  the  decayed 
amusements  of  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting ;  that  he 
would  make,  in  short,  any  sacrifice  to  the  humours  and 
prejudices  of  country  gentlemen,  in  their  most  extrava¬ 
gant  form,  provided  only  he  could  prevail  on  them  to 
dwell  in  their  own  houses,  to  be  the  patrons  of  their 
own  tenantry,  and  the  fathers  of  their  own  children.* 
Sir  Walter  does  not  attempt  to  describe  or  analyze  the 
humours  and  prqfudices,  necessary  to  render  the  above 
rules  efficacious*  Does  he  infer,  that  such  dishonourable 
power  over  tkeir  fellow-men,  or  that  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  such  low  despicable  practicesy  would  induce 
the  country  gentlemen  to  sojourn  in  their  father-land  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  more  insultingly  cut- 
ting  r 

MR  MATTHEW  A  BETTER  CHEMIST  AND  PHYSIOLOGIST  THAN 

RUCHERT,  SENEBIER,  ELLIS,  JOHN  HUNTER,  OR  SIR  HENRY 

8TEUART. 

Sir  Henry  states,  ^  that  trees  certainly  possess  some 
heat,  otherwise  they  would  be  killed  during  severe  frosts.’ 
Our  belief  is  placed  on  a  much  better  foundation  than 
this  otherwise;  otherwise  our  credence  would  be  far  from 
philosophic.  [Query,  What  is  philosophic  credence?] 
Freezing  cold  affects  many  vegetables,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  only  by  mechanical  injuryy  in  rending 
the  vessels,  by  means  of  the  expansion  of  the  contained 
fluid.  Now,  if  these  vessels  are  not  quite  full  of  fluid, 
if  the  fluid  be  of  such  a  natui’e  as  not  to  congeal  into 
greater  sizcy  or  if  the  body  be  small,  and  the  vessels 
elasticy  to  yield  to  expansion  without  fracture,  the  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  will  often  resume  vitality,  on  being 
thawed  from  thorough  congelation.  We  [that  is,  we, 
Patrick  Matthew]  have  rendered  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
frxxitSy  frost-proof ;  at  least,  unless  the  frost  was  intense, 
hy  a  slight  desiccationy  caused  by  exposing  them  a  short 
time  to  the  air,  after  being  taken  from  the  ground  or 
tree !”  •  *  «  With  regard  to  trees,  we  have 

heard  [or,  in  other  words,  we  have  learned  from  Sir 
Henry’s  Notes,  although  there  is  no  use  in  confessing  it] 
that  intense  frost  often  splits  the  trunks  of  some  of  our 
indigenous  kinds  by  congelation ;  but  these  trees  retain 
vitaUtyy  and  only  suffer  from  the  consequences  which  may 
ensue  from  the  fissures,”  &c.  &c. 

THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  FINISHING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  FASHION  AND  FORTUNE. 

**  We  have  not  much  sympathy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
taste  iov home-keeping  squiresy  those  Shallows  and  Slenders 
with  whom  our  great  dramatist  has  made  himself  so 
merry.  We  would  have  our  landed  gentlemen  to  know, 
that  they  ai*e  the  countrymen,  many  of  them  perhaps  of 
the  blood,  of  the  Raleighs,  the  Drakes,  and  the  Ansons. 
Let  them,  like  our  Wellington,  our  Nelson,  our  Cochrane, 
Wilson,  Miller,  and  many  others,  [he  has  forgot  Patrick 
Matthew,]  continue  to  set  before  the  world  some  little  I 
assurance  of  British  manhood!  Let  them,  like  our  no 
less  honourable  Penn,  and  Baltimore,  and  Selkirk,  lay 
foundations  of future  empires.  We  would  have  our  young 
men  of  fortune  go  abroad  into  the  world  as  soon  as  their 
scholastic  education  is  completed  ;  not  to  spend  a  few  idle 
years  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  other  of  the  common  enervating 
haunts — they  might  as  well  remain  in  mother's  drawing 
room  or  father's  stable^hvit  to  view  man  and  nature 
under  every  appearance.  Let  them  acquire  horsemanship 
on  the  Pampas  of  Za  Plata ;  hmi  the  lion  and  the  ele- 


phanty  and  other  game  at  the  Capcy  and  study  the  botany 
and  natural  history  of  these  prolific  wilds.  Let  their 
ideas  shooty  while  they  recline  under  the  lone  magnificence 
[  of  the  primeval  forest ;  while  they  gallop  over  the  unap¬ 
propriated  desert,  free  as  the  Bedouin  ;  or  lie  down  com¬ 
posedly  to  sleep,  serenaded  by  the  hyena's  and  jackal's 
howly  and  lion's  roar !  Let  them  learn  geology  and 
mineralogy  on  the  Andes  and  Himalaya,  and  around 
every  shore,  where  the  strata  are  denuded.  Let  them 
wind  about  among  those  abrupt  rocks  and  craggy  preci- 
picesy  where  they  may  contemplate  the  sea-bird's  household 
economy ;  the  wild  herbs  of  the  cliff ;  the  vegetationy  and 
shellsy  and  monsters  of  the  ocean  !  the  solitary  white  sail 
from  distant  land  ;  the  vestiges  of  olden  time ;  the  exuviae 
of  former  worlds  in  the  exposed  strata ;  the  abrasion  of 
the  rocky  land,  by  the  continued  battering  of  the  number¬ 
less  pebbles  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  heaving 
of  the  ceaseless  wave !  Let  them  study  the  currents  and 
windsy  and  meteorology  on  the  ocean,  and  enjoy  the 
sublime  feeling  of  riding  over  it  in  its  wildest  mood !"  Ohe  ! 
jam  satis  est ! 

When  we  had  finished  the  extracting  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  description  of  a  new  school  for  youth,  which  is 
certainly  conceived  in  “  a  zeiZe? enough  mood,”  and  is  more 
like  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  than  the  published  com¬ 
positions  of  a  person  of  Mr  Matthew’s  sound  sense  and 
judgment  in  other  things,  a  much  respected  physician, 
a  friend  of  ours,  a  scholar,  and  an  admirer,  in  certain 
complaints,  of  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  accidentally 
looked  in  upon  us.  On  reading  what  is  above  tran¬ 
scribed,  he  significantly  shook  his  head,  and  wrote  down 
with  a  pencil  the  following  prescription  ; — 

“  Rec.  Tinct.  Helleb.  nig.  3ss. 

“ - Aloes  Soccot.  3iss. 

‘‘  Syr.  Saceb.  alb.  3ss. 

‘‘  Aquse  Cinnam.  3i.  Misce* 

Fiet  Haust.  Hor.  Somni  sumend. — Sig.  ‘  Sedativ^e 
Mixture,— to  be  taken  about  the  time  of  the  full  moon.’  ” 

Mr  Matthew  concludes  his  strictures  on  authors,  by 
observing  as  follows  : — “  As  a  friend,  we  have  stood  on 
no  ceremony  with  our  brother  arboriculturists.  We  have 
laid  ourselves  open  to  their  criticism,  and  we  hope  they 
will  show  as  little  ceremony  with  us.”  Albeit,  Mr  Mat¬ 
thew,  we  concur  in  your  remark  respecting  your  own 
conduct,  as  your  “  mental  oculists”  we  earnestly  trust, 
that  the  living  portion  of  these  your  distinguished 
brethren  will  show  more  sense  and  tact,  than  to  lend 
their  aid  in  writing  you  into  notice,  as  you  so  clearly  wish  ; 
or  yet  to  take  the  surgical  office,  which  we  have  so  kindly 
performed  to  you,  out  of  our  hands. 


Spain  in  1830.  By  Henry  D.  Inglis,  author  of  ‘‘  Soli- 
tai*y  Walks  through  many  Lands,  ”  **  A  Journey 
through  Norway,”  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  London. 

Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  1831. 

‘‘  Spain  in  1830”  is  at  once  either  the  widest  or  the 
most  concise,  the  most  perspicuous  or  the  most  mystical 
of  titles.  It  reminds  us  very  vividly  of  the  human 
tongue,  which  can  now  be  expanded  over  the  surface  of 
a  plate,  and  anon  is  contracted,  till  it  even  finds  entrance 
within  a  thimble.  I  was  in  “  Spain  in  1830,”  is  a  very 
simple  proposition,  and  intelligible  to  the  puniest  under¬ 
standing.  It  implies  no  promise,  and  awakens  no  expec¬ 
tations  of  future  interest  to  be  carried  home  to  the  breast 
by  eloquent  expositions  of  philosophy,  or  animated  ta¬ 
bleaux  of  scenery  and  manners.  The  simple  fact  stands 
before  us,  and,  whether  it  be  very  important  or  not,  we 
can  at  least  appreciate  all  its  bearings,  with  a  partial 
feeling  of  surprise,  perhaps  that  its  announcement  should 
be  sufficient  matter  for  two  stout  octavo  volumes,  pp. 
400  each.  It  is  a  different  matter,  however,  to  signify 
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that  I  will  bestow  on  the  reader  a  large  body  of  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  “  Spain  in  1830,” — that  I  will  gather 
together  all  that  is  most  prominent  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  itself,  and  in  the  character  of  its’people, — and 
will  concentrate  these  various  features  in  a  general  pic¬ 
ture,  from  which  I  now  draw  aside  the  veil.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  famous  warning  on  record,  we  fear  that 
many  still  forget  to  illuminate  their  magic  lanterns  be¬ 
fore  they  exhibit  them. 

However  lavish  the  poets  may  have  been  of  golden  and 
silver  lyres  to  Apollo,  his  first  note  of  melody,  we  know, 
arose  from  a  far  ruder  instrument, — and  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  god  did  not  arrive  at  the  full 
diapason  of  perfection  on  the  earliest  essay.  Nor  Avas  he 
very  particular  himself,  Ave  dare  say,  in  specifying  the 
construction  of  his  instrument, — and  the  audience  pro¬ 
bably  left  his  concerts  without  a  thought  of  enquiring 
whether  an  empty  shell,  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore,  or, 
to  parody  the  Avords  of  Milton, 

“  —X  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 

Breathed  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment.” 

Mr  Henry  David  Inglis,  hoAvever,  either  by  way  of 
contrast,  or  more  truly  perhaps,  because  he  is  no  poet,  is 
determined  to  be  particular ;  and  as  we  have  no  Avish  to 
quarrel  Avith  the  private  comfort  of  any  individual,  we 
Avillingly  allow  him  to  take  his  seat  before  starting  for 
the  Peninsula,  after  his  own  fashion,  and  in  his  own 
words,  “  It  was,”  says  he  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  ‘‘  in  these  daily  and  delightful 
strolls  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  that  you  inspired  me 
Avith  the  desire  of  hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes  ;  and  when  I  Avent  to  bury  myself  there — at  the 
time  that  your  lordship  sought  the  busier  scenes  of  Paris 
—I  carried  Avith  me  that  little  green  ivriting-desk  and  its 
golden  keg,  the  gift  of  the  lamented  Mrs  Erskine.  Figure 
to  yourself,  my  lord,  my  isolated  dwelling,  Avith  six  feet 
of  snow  around  my  doors — no  companion  but  my  great 
shaggy  dog  and  my  blazing  faggots,  and  the  little  green 
writing  desk  upon  a  table  by  my  side,  and  your  lordship 
will  admit,  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  use  the 
golden  key  and  blot  my  paper.”  We  are  not  sure  that 
Ave  should  be  so  ready  as  his  lordship  probably  may  be  to 
admit  the  conclusion  from  the  premises  ;  but  as  Mr  Inglis 
formed  his  resolution  and  carried  it  into  effect  long  before 
he  ever  asked  our  admission,  or  that  of  his  noble  cousin, 
of  the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  he  must  pardon  us,  if, 
Avithout  farther  ceremony,  Ave  proceed  to  use  our  Avriting 
desk  (a  A^ery  plain  brown  ‘one,  without  any  lock  at  all), 
and  to  blot  either  his  paper  or  our  own. 

An  unfortunate  remark,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  expedition,  almost  induces  us  to  suspect  that  our 
author  ought  to  be  ranked  among  those  Avho  haA’’e  so  often 
been  the  source  of  amusement  to  us  and  to  every  one  in 
the  concert  and  exhibition  rooms,  Avhither  they  repair 
Avith  the  knowledge  that  something  is  to  be  ’admired— 
some  song  is  to  be  applauded— some  picture  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  with  infinite  respect — but  Avhat,  they  cannot  with 
their  utmost  exertions  discover.  The  virtue,  however, 
must  be  assumed,  and  they  play  the  parrot  to  the  censure 
or  approbation  of  their  critical  neighbour  with  an  awk- 
Avard,  yet  often  very  passable  grace.  ‘‘  When  I  had 
crossed  the  Bidassoa,  I  knew  that  I  Avas  in  Spain,  and 
every  object  assumed  a  new  interest.”  We  are  surprised 
that  our  author  was  not  far  more  overcome  than  he  seems 
to  have  been  by  this  sudden  transition.  What  a  singular 
sensation  it  must  be  to  stand  Avith  one’s  heel  on  dull  and 
uninteresting  soil,  and  to  feel  the  toes  “  ringing”  Avith 
ecstasy  at  the  recollection,  on  the  spot  which  they  now 
press,  of  the  scenes  “  of  Carthaginian  enterprise,  and 
Roman  ambition,  and  Moorish  grandeur.”  Once  in 
Spain,  however,  every  object  certainly  does  assume  anew 
interest  with  him,  and,  from  the  fan  to  the  picture  gal¬ 
lery,  from  the  price  of  a  chicken  to  the  most  important 
measures  of  finance,  we  have  3Ir  Inglis  discoursing  with 


1  equal  readincvss,  and,  to  our  amazement,  occasionally, 
j  without  telling  us,  in  the  end,  much  about  any  one  of 
them.  His  account  of  Spain,  for  the  most  part,  is  evi- 
dently  collected  from  the  dialogues  which  he  has  held 
by  the  way  Avith  the  travellers  of  any  respectability 
whom  it  Avas  his  good  fortune  to  encounter.  For,  al¬ 
though  there  is  very  often  an  insinuation  of  our  author’s 
having  always  been  received  as  a  guest  in  the  best  society 
I  of  Spain,  and  consequently  of  his  opportunities  of  judging 
I  of  Spanish  character,  and  of  the  national  feeling  more 
!  generally,  Ave  are  never  made  secure  of  the  fact  with  any 
satisfactory  description  of  such  scenes.  We  cannot  say, 
indeed,  that  Ave  much  lament  the  absence  of  the  opinions 
of  the  noblesse  of  Spain,  who  have  been,  on  no  occasion 
\"ery  sympathetic  Avith  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  accounts  of  the  landlord  of  a  Spanish  inn  are  . 
hardly  Avorthy  of  more  credit,  as  his  answer  must  be 
modified  in  obedience  to  the  tyranny  of  the  goA'crnment; 
and,  in  fact,  it  rests  with  the  good  sense  and  discretion 
of  the  traveller  himself  to  bring  out  of  this  land  of  fiction 
to  the  present  hour,  any  fair  report  of  Avhat  appearance 
it  presents,  stripped  of  its  ornaments  of  past  recollection, 
and  of  its  darker,  but  existing,  trappings  of  oppression. 
That  all  this  is  not  to  be  effected  in  one  short  residence, 
and  far  less  Avhere  this  residence  is  varied  ev'ery  day  and 
every  hour,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  it  does  not  evince, 
Ave  think,  an  overstock  of  modesty,  to  pretend  to  have 
accomplished  this  task  in  a  continuous  journey  through 
some  of  the  “  many  lands”  of  Spain.  Not  that  our  au¬ 
thor  is  an  inefficient  observer,  but  that  his  attention  has 
been  directed  rather  too  exclusively  to  the  comforts  of 
travelling,  and  too  little  to  its  object.  No  one,  we  are 
convinced,  could  afford  more  correct  and  satisfactory  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  A'ehicles,  the  justice  of  the  charges  for  a  bill 
of  fare,  and  the  purity  of  Spanish  bread  ;  but  we  are  a 
little  sceptical  how  he  might  stand  to  be  probed  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  more  moment  to  the  consideration  of  “  the  tra- 
A'eller”  par  excellence.  He  is,  we  should  imagine,  a  lover 
of  society,  and  the  features  which  are  commonly  most 
regarded  in  the  circles  of  those  who  meet  to  talk  and  dis¬ 
cuss  all  the  little  v'arieties  of  life  which  are  passing  around 
them  Avithout  venturing  on  any  very  lofty  flight  of  spe¬ 
culation,  Ave  observe  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  our  author. 

He  enters  Spain  by  the  north,  and  advises  all  who  take 
this  route  of  travel  for  the  first  time  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  The  character  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  Avay  gra¬ 
dually  opens,  like  a  SAvelling  landscape,  on  the  view,  from 
the  rough  and  hardy  mountaineer  of  Biscay,  to  the  indo¬ 
lent  and  luxurious  Andalusian.  Mr  Inglis  is  evidently 
very  favourably  inclined  tOAvards  the  Biscayans,  and 
passes  many  eulogiums  on  their  courage  and  even  honesty. 
As  we  go  south,  the  standard  of  worth  falls,  and  on 
reaching  the  opposite  coast,  from  the  intermixture  of 
Moorish  blood,  and  the  temptations  and  incitements  of 
commerce,  it  has  sunk  to  its  lowest  grade. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  capital  of  Spain  : 

From  the  Somo-Sierra  to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen 
— not  a  garden — not  one  country-house ;  scarcely  an  iso¬ 
lated  farm-house  or  cottage,  and  only  three  or  four  very 
I  inconsiderable  villages.  Great  part  of  the  land  is  uncul- 
I  tivated,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  laboured,  and  which 
produces  grain,  is  mostly  covered  with  weeds  and  stones. 

I  In  the  midst  of  this  desert  stands  Madrid,  which  is  not 
visible  until  you  approach  within  less  than  two  leagues 
of  the  gate.  Its  appearance  from  this  side  is  not  striking ; 
the  city  seems  small ;  and  although  we  may  count  up- 
Avards  of  50  spires  and  towers,  none  of  these  are  so  eleva- 
!  ted  or  imposing,  as  to  awaken  curiosity  like  that  which 
j  is  felt  when  Ave  first  discover  the  towers  of  some  of  the 
J  temples  dedicated  to  religion,  in  others  of  the  Spanish 
[  cities.  If  the  traveller  turned  his  back  upon  Madrid 
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when  within  half  a  mile  of  the  gates,  he  might  still  be¬ 
lieve  himself  to  be  a  hundred  miles  from  any  habitation : 
the  road  stretches  away,  speckled  only  by  a  few  mules ; 
there  are  no  carriages ;  no  horsemen  ;  scarcely  even  a  pe¬ 
destrian  :  there  is,  in  fact,  not  one  sign  of  vicinity  to  a 
great  city.” 

'  In  what  manner  the  title  of  the  city  was  first  chosen 
may  be  hard  to  say ;  but  we  think  that  the  character  of 
the  Spaniard  sufficiently  explains  why  any  change  in  the 
external  decorations  of  the  chief  city  of  his  native  land 
should  be  so  backward.  The  Prado  gives  scope  to  all  his 
wishes.  His  love  for  rural  scenery  is  not  positively  a 
dead  letter ;  but  his  inclination  for  beauty  of  a  different 
character,  be  it  in  the  dirtiest  and  closest  garrison,  over¬ 
masters  all  his  other  desires.  A  Spaniard  is  essentially 
a  selfish  being. 

So  tender  is  onr  author  of  giving  offence  to  the  na¬ 
tional  jealousy,  or  so  delicate  are  all  his  sentiments  to¬ 
wards  the  softer  sex,  that  he  refused  to  declare  at  the  first 
town  he  visited,  whether  or  not  he  had  seen  any  pretty 
face,  as  an  equivocation,  he  considered,  or  a  decided 
negative,  might  Involve  the  reputation  for  beauty  which 
the  majority  of  the  Spanish  ladies  are  reported  to  pos¬ 
sess.  “  On  this  subject,”  says  he,  “  my  feelings  were 
highly  excited  ;  but  1  reserve  my  judgment  upon  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  matter,  until  I  have  seen  the  capital.”  Here 
he  declares  himself  to  have  been  miserably  disappointed, 
and  in  our  opinion  he  never  quite  got  the  better  of  the 
shock.  The  fan  seems  to  have  won  upon  him  far  more 
than  the  face,  and,  unlike  his  countrymen,  he  apparently 
always  preferred  flirting  a  fan  to  fanning  a  flirt.  To 
give  a  specimen,  indeed,'  of  those  pieces  of  information 
which  Mr  Inglis  intends  should  point  out  Spain  in 
1830,”  we  cannot  refrain  from  reading  the  following 
lecture  to  our  fair  readers. 

“  As  for  the  fan,  its  powers  are  nowhere  seen  displayed 
to  such  advantage  as  on  the  Prado.  1  believe  1  shall 
never  be  able  to  look  at  a  fan  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
than  a  Spanish  woman, — certainly  no  other  woman  un¬ 
derstands  the  management  of  it.  In  her  hands  it  is  never 
one  moment  at  rest,— -she  throws  it  open,  fans  herself, 
furls  it  to  the  right, — opens  it  again,  again  fans  herself, 
and  furls  it  to  the  left,  and  all  with  three  Angers  of  one 
hand.  This  is  absolutely  marvellous  to  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  see  a  fan  opened  with  both  hands, 
and  furled  only  on  one  side.  But  that  I  may  at  once 
exhaust  the  subject  of  fans,  let  me  add,  that  in  the  hands 
of  its  true  mistress,  the  fan  becomes  a  substitute  for  lan¬ 
guage,  and  an  interpreter  of  etiquette.  If  a  lady  per¬ 
ceives  that  she  is  an  olyect  of  attention  to  some  inquisi¬ 
tive  and  admiring  Caballero,  she  has  immediate  recourse 
to  her  fan,  that  she  may  convey  to  him  one  most  import¬ 
ant  piece  of  information.  If  she  be  married,  she  fans 
herself  slowly ;  if  still  seuorita,  rapidly.  The  caballero, 
therefore,  at  once  ascertains  his  chances  and  his  risks. 
This  fact  I  obtained  from  a  Spanish  lady  of  rank  in 
Madrid,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  in  a  high  official  situa¬ 
tion.  The  motion  of  the  fan  too,  marks  distinctly,  and 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  the  degree  of  intimacy  that 
subsists  between  one  lady  and  another,  llie  shake  of 
the  fan  is  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  and  according  as  the  fan  is  open  or  shut,  the  inti¬ 
macy  is  great  or  small.  These  are  trifling  things,  yet 
they  are  worth  telling.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  not,  we  think,  in  a  developement  of  the  condition 
of  a  country,  which  offers  so  much  for  attentive  and  deep 
scrutiny,  and  might  repay  in  the  end  any  attempt  to 
fathom  the  causes  of  its  disease,  and  the  remedies  which 
might  be  with  safety  derived  from  its  situation  and  cha¬ 
racter.  If  Mr  Inglis,  however,  knows  himself  unable  to 
prosecute  such  investigations,  and  feels  his  province  to 
be  less  profound,  and  less  broad,  it  is  quite  right  in  him 
to  forbm  the  effort. 


More  or  less  expeditiously  our  author  found  his  way 
through  most  of  the  cities  of  Spain,  still  proceeding  in  a 
southern  direction.  The  evidence  of  the  bigotry,  and 
superstition  of  all  classes,  is  positively  overwhelming, 
and  when  Mr  Inglis  speaks  of  the  indifference  of  the 
people  to  the  restoration  of  the  infernal  Inquisition,  he 
only  gives  way  to  a  very  natural  thought  in  exclaiming, 
that  “  if  they  are  so,  they  deserve  the  curse.”  Seville, 
more  than  Madrid,  or  perhaps  than  any  town  in  Spain, 
is  subject  to  this  overwhelming  dominion  of  priestcraft, 
and  in  Seville,  at  the  same  time,  the  violation  of  la\y, 
in  the  commission  of  the  most  desperate  and  daily  and 
nightly  murder,  exceeds  far  the  same  crime  any  where 
else.  A  hospital  stands  ready  at  Seville  at  all  hours  for 
the  exclusive  service  of  those  who  may  be  brought  from 
the  streets  in  a  wounded  state.  In  fourteen  days, 
twenty-one  persons  had  been  struck  by  the  Andalusian’s 
dagger,  and  the  directory  of  the  hospital  thinks  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  conceal  the  number  of  deaths  that  may 
ensue  in  these  instances. 

Now  all  this  is  very  interesting  and  to  the  point,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  display  the  source  of  misgovernment,  and 
reflects  a  strong  light  on  the  main  enquiry  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  “  Spain  in  1830,”  and  we  wish  the  writer  had 
stuck  closer  throughout  his  course  to  such  observations. 

The  “  Black  Mail”  which  the  provincial  authorities 
And  it  necessary  to  pay  down  to  the  banditti  in  Biscay, 
and  the  very  nice  distinction  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  thieves,  “  Dii  majores  et  minores”— for  the  latter 
are  bound  by  no  agreement  that  binds  the  former,  and 
owe  them  no  submission  except  when  vanquished  in  an 
occasional  combat— call  the  mind  back  very  near  home 
to  a  condition  of  society  fully  as  rude,  though  tempered 
by  a  more  generous,  because  more  unfettered  spirit,  as 
that  prevalent  to-day  in  Biscay.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  should  greatly  admire  to  travel  in  a  diligence  which 
had  a  captain  of  banditti  for  the  guard— and  should  be 
very  suspicious  that  at  the  end  of  the  stage  he  might  not 
be  so  well  satisAed  with  a  couple  of  shillings  as  our  honest 
friend  on  the  Perth  road.  Such  an  event,  how'ever,  it 
seems,  is  an  unfailing  guarantee  of  an  unmolested  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  “  Mail”  alone,  which  will  not,  from  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  government,  stoop  to  a  negotiation  with 
outlaws  living  in  deAance  of  all  its  authority,  is  liable  to 
be  attacked  by,  and  very  often  suffers  both  from  great 
and  little  robbers. 

The  style  in  which  Mr  Inglis  narrates  all  that  he  has 
to  tell,  whether  “  german  to  the  matter”  or  trifling,  is 
on  the  w'hole  very  pleasing.  He  is  a  bit  of  an  egotist, 
but  you  look  on  his  face  through  a  veil,  thin  though  it 
be.  He  certainly  does  not  sicken  the  readers,  like  Dr 
Beattie  in  his  journal,  with  mawkish  sentiment,  and  in 
general  very  prudently  leaves  the  mind,  after  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  beauties  or  imposing  spectacles,  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions,  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  habits  of 
thought. 

With  so  much  to  censure,  therefore,  and  so  much  to 
approve,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  give  any  condensed  opinion 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work  before  us.  We  have  often 
in  our  boyhood  been  moved  to  tears  at  the  recital  of  a 
nun  taking  the  veil,  and  we  are  now  very  sorry,  though 
not  so  vehemently  affected,  that  “  Derwent  Conway”  has 
taken  it  off.  “  What’s  in  a  name,”  is  very  well  to  come 
from  the  lips  of  a  Stoic,  but  is  rather  out  of  place  in  the 
expressions  of  an  author.  Much  that  has  been  looked  on 
with  kindness— much  that  has  been  passed  over  alto¬ 
gether-while  Action  rules  the  scene  even  by  a  slender 
title,  and  clothes  truth  in  an  attractive  garb,  must  on 
longer  expect  that  leniency  or  that  carelessness  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  treated.  Mr  Inglis  is  now 
front  to  front  with  the  public.  He  has  published  a  work 
with  a  name  which  has  undoubtedly  excited  interest,  and 
a  name  that  under  worthy  execution  entitles  it  to  a  place 
in  the  memories  and  on  the  shelves  of  |>oliticians  and 
statesmen.  This,  however,  will  never  he  its  destination. 
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We  can  recommend  it  to  the  ladies  as  “  pleasant  summer 
apparel”  for  their  thoughts,  and  we  can  authorize  its  at¬ 
tendance  in  every  travelling  carriage  throughout  Spain 
as  an  excellent  road-book.  Upon  his  noble  cousin,  Lord 
Buchan,  Mr  Inglis  lays  the  burden  of  his  authorship. 
Rather  the  noble  lord  than  ourselves.  So  let  the  golden 
key  turn  once  more,  and  the  little  green  writing-desk  be 
closed — for  ever. 


Jacqueline  of  Holland,  An  Historical  Tale,  By  Thomas 

Colley  Grattan.  In  three  volumes.  London.  Col¬ 
burn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

1 N  some  respects,  Mr  Grattan’s  new  novel  is  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  upon  his  Heiress  of  Bruges ;  in  others 
it  scarcely  equals  that  work.  The  general  tone  of  senti¬ 
ment  is  at  once  more  pure  and  more  manly.  But  for  in¬ 
tensity  of  passion,  and  a  pervading  interest,  it  is  far  infe¬ 
rior.  The  secret  of  this  defect  lies  in  the  mistake  under 
which  Mr  Grattan,  with  most  writers  of  the  day,  seems 
to  labour,  regarding  what  it  is  that  interests  us  in  the 
historical  novel.  Works  of  that  class  are  indeed,  as  they 
have  been  somewhat  affectedly  called,  prose  epics.  There 
is  required  in  them  unity  of  purpose — power  of  impress¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  sense  that  all  the  rich 
variety  of  materials,  however  discordant  in  their  nature, 
are  crushed  and  fused  into  one  great  whole,  by  a  power¬ 
ful  and  glowing  imagination.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  novel-writers  think  it  sufficient  to  pick  out 
incidents,  and  descriptions  of  clothes  and  manners  pecu¬ 
liar  to  some  age,  and  string  them  few  and  far  between 
on  the  endless  thread  of  a  dreary  rambling  story.  This 
has  been  too  much  the  case  with  Mr  Grattan,  whose 
book,  although  it  contains  many  brilliant  and  powerful 
passages,  is  comparatively  ineffective  as  a  whole.  The 
rescue  of  some  prisoners  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  his  attendants,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  a 
whole  tract  of  country,  are  described  with  great  spirit. 

“  ^  Who  are  yonder  men  ?  Are  they  free  Prisons  ?’ 
said  Philip,  still  urging  his  horse,  as  if  to  pass  back  to  the 
straggling  soldiers  of  the  advanced  guard. 

“  ‘  The  sons  of  Oost,  the  dyke-digger,’  replied  Vrank, 
still  in  a  respectful  tone,  but  without  making  way  for  the 
retreating  duke. 

“  ‘  And  where  is  their  fierce  father  ?’  said  Philip, 
looking  round  with  an  anxious  stare. 

“  ‘  Here  he  is,  Philip  !’  cried  Oost,  in  his  loudest  and 
harshest  key,  and  in  the  low  German  jargon,  the  only 
language  he  spoke  (though  he  had  picked- up  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  others),  springing  at  the  same  time  from  the  shrubs 
which  skirted  the  wood  and  came  close  to  the  road. 

“  ‘  Ah  !  treason  !  treachery  !’  exclaimed  Philip,  at  the 
apparition  of  this  terrible  figure ;  and  with  these  words 
he  dashed  forward,  endeavouring  to  burst  through  the 
impediments  to  his  flight.  But  while  Oost  seized  his 
bridle  with  a  powerful  grasp,  and  held  his  horse  fast 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  common  man  might  master  the 
struggles  of  a  child.  Van  Monfoort  and  Van  Diepenholt, 
promptly  seeing  the  state  of  things,  closed  upon  the  un- 
^^PPy  duke,  who  thus  saw  himself  completely  caught  in 
his  own  net,  and  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  in¬ 
struments  he  had  wrought  with,  as  if  for  his  own  ruin. 

“  What  followed  was  acted  with  more  rapidity  than 
may  be  traced  by  pen,  told  by  tongue,  or  imagined  by 
thought.  Sculpture  or  painting  can  alone  embody  the 
vivid  variety  of  such  events,  and  show  forth  at  once  a 
group  of  incidents  and  passions,  forming  a  living  combi¬ 
nation  of  all  that  may  interest  or  agitate  the  mind. 

‘‘  ‘  Away  I  away  !  There,  there  !  The  wide  world  is 
now  your  own  !’  halloed  Oost,  in  the  peculiar  idiom  of 
Iriesland,  whicli  Van  Borselen  alone  understood,  and 
stretching  forth  one  muscular  arm  towjirds  the  sea. 

‘‘  ‘  Away,  Jacqueline,  away,  my  beloved  !’  echoed 
Vrank,  heading  his  horse  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by 
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Cost’s  rapid  gesture.  She  needed  no  more  than  his 
example  or  his  command  to  rush  with  him  into  the  open 
arms  of  death  ;  and  little  less  seemed  their  joint  move¬ 
ment  now,  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Philip,  Ludwick, 
and  Rudolf,  as  they  breasted  the  sloping  dyke,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  court  the  watery  grave  beyond. 

“  ‘  Now,  now,  my  sons !’  cried  Oost  to  the  four  men 
— and  simultaneously  with  his  signal  they  each  struck 
their  weapons  deep  into  the  already  loosened  summit  of 
the  dyke,  and  with  every  stroke  a  gash  was  made 
through  which  the  water  hissed  and  oozed  in  frightful 
rapidity. 

“  ‘  Well  done,  bold  dyke-diggers  !*  said  he  again,  and 
at  each  renewed  stroke  which  let  in  destruction  upon 
both  him  and  them  he  cried— but  never  loosening  hold  of 
Philip  and  his  horse’s  rein— Well  done,  Tabbo !  Bravely 
struck,  Ubbo  !  Ha,  ha,  for  Igo  of  the  strong  arm  !  Good, 
good,  young  Gosso,  my  last-born  boy !  Free  Prisons  all^ 
for  life  and  death  !’ 

“  *  While  Philip  struggled  for  escape  as  if  in  the  last 
agony,  and  his  frightened  followers  all  fell  back  in  total 
derout,  not  one  coming  to  his  aid.  Van  Borselen  and  Jac¬ 
queline  had  gained  the  top  of  the  mound,  which  crum¬ 
bled  under  their  horse’s  hoofs,  and  they  were  a  moment 
visible,  struggling  to  urge  the  animals  down  the  opposite 
side ;  but  every  effort  was  repelled  by  the  fierce  storm 
gusts  which  continually  forced  them  back,  and  threatened 
to  blow  them  prostrate  on  the  road.  The  waves  now 
rushed  freely  in,  and  the  fierce  workmen,  self-sacrificed, 
and  in  their  dreadful  task,  were  mid-deep  in  the  water, 
mud,  and  sand  which  poured  down  the  dyke. 

“  V^an  Monfoort,  seeing  Jacqueline’s  perilous  situa¬ 
tion,  thought  only  of  her,  but  had  neither  means  of  suc¬ 
cour,  nor  a  notion  how  to  aid  her.  Van  Diepenholt,  with 
a  clearer  head,  and  a  mind  less  absorbed  by  others’  dan¬ 
ger,  resolved  on  an  effort  to  escape  from  his  own.  He 
felt  that  Van  Borselen  must  have  had  Cost’s  authority 
for  the  seeming  madness  of  his  course.  He  therefore 
pressed  forward  for  the  place  where  he  and  Jacqueline 
still  struggled — -Van  Monfoort  followed  instinctively— 
they  forced  their  horses  to  scramble  up  the  mound — and 
just  as  they  reached  the  top.  Van  Borselen  and  Jacque¬ 
line  having  a  moment  before  disappeared  beyond,  the 
whole  mass  came  down,  swept  inwards  by  the  booming 
sea,  which  rushed  after  in  one  wide,  earth-swallowing  de¬ 
luge. 

“  Billow  after  billow  poured  surging  on,  chasing  each 
other  with  loud  roar,  like  barbarian  hordes  shouting  over 
the  conquest  of  some  fair  and  fertile  land.  In  less  time 
than  fancy  can  suppose  possible  for  such  destruction,  a 
whole  district  was  overflowed.  No  hill  existed  to  oppose 
— no  rock  to  mark  the  depth,  or  measure  the  speed  of  the 
inundation — but  the  thirsty  soil  drank  the  waves,  till, 
replete  and  saturated,  it  flung  them  up  again,  thickened, 
discoloured,  and  loathsome.  Men  and  cuttle  were  drown¬ 
ed  ;  houses  dashed  down  ;  trees  uptorn  ;  their  roots 
wrenched  from  their  grasp  in  the  deep  soil,  and  huge 
masses  of  earth  scooped  out  by  the  sharp  waves,  and 
whirled  up  to  the  surface  of  the  seething  flood.  The 
horrible  rapidity  of  such  a  catastrophe  in  such  a  country 
left  no  time  for  flight,  no  place  for  refuge.  Fate  struck 
quick  and  strong.  Within  an  hour  an  extent  of  many 
square  miles  was  under  water,  72  villages  were  submerg¬ 
ed,  and  full  100,000  human  beings  had  perished.  A  new 
sea  was  formed — a  whole  district  blotted  from  the  world’s 
face — and  many  a  voyager  now  steers  his  course  through 
the  broad  waves  of  the  Bisboscht  without  even  knowing 
that  he  sails  over  a  space  once  fertile  and  flourishing,  a 
second  Atlantis — or  casting  a  glance  into  the  waves,  or  a 
thought  into  time,  for  the  monuments  covered  by  the 
one,  or  the  thousand  associations  of  history  and  romance 
deep  buried  In  the  other.” 

Tile  author  is  undoubtedly  ;i  man  of  high  talent,  and 
his  work,  although  unequal,  contains  a  considerable  fund 
of  entertainment. 
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The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of 
Shakspeare ;  and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the  Pestora^ 
tion.  By  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  In  three 
volumes.  London.  John  Murray.  1831. 


These  delightful  volumes  throiv  much  light  upon  our 
old— our  only  school  of  English  dramatic  poetry.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  treat  of  •  their  contents  at  some 
length  in  one,  or  perhaps  more  numbers.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent,  however,  our  readers  must  content  themselves  with 
a  mere  specimen  of  the.  work.  •  We  know  not  how  it  may 
strike  others,  but  the  following  old  inrcntory  of  stage 
Irippery  has  awakened  within  us  a  ti*aiii  of  reaction,  in 
which  merriment  and  sadness  arc  strangely  blended  : 


“  Most  of  Henslowe’s  Inventories  weiuiP taken  oii  t^ 
10th  of  March,  1598-9,  perhaps  in  ,^ij|icipation  of  the 
removal  of  the  Lord  Admiral’s  players,  fA^om  the  Curtain 
and  Rose  to  the  Fortune  theatre,  the  project  for  building 
which  seems,  about  that  date,  to  have^beeu  entertained 
by  Henslowe  and  Edward  Alleyni  /^be  first  inventory 
quoted  by  Malone,  appears  to  be  of  *  gjoo.ds  gone  and  lost,* 
among  which  ‘  Longshank’s  suit,’  Harry ’the  Ififth’s 
doublet,’  and  his  ‘  velvet  gowne,*  only  require  notice.  It 
is  succeeded  by  the  following : 

“  ‘  The  Enventary  of  the  Clbwnes  Sewt^,  hnd  Her- 
mettes  Sewtes,  with  dievers  other  sewtes,  as  folio weth, 
1598,  the  10  of  March.  ,  . 

‘‘  *  Item  j  senetores  gowne,  j  hoode,  and  5  senetores 


capes. 

Item  j  sewtte  for  Nept6ri,'FiA’di'a6kestHi*e-drakes] 
sewtes  for  Dobe*  -  .  i.  *  * 

“  ‘  Item  iiij  genesareyes.  [JaAiiisarie9]<^goiwiies^aod  iiij 
turchberers  sewtes.  ,  ‘  v 

“  ‘  Item  iij  payer  of  red  strasers,  and  iij  fares  [q,iPha- 
raoh’s]  gowne  of  buckrome.  »  »  , 

“  ‘  Item  iiij  Herwodes  [q.  Herod’s  or  Herald’s]* cottes, 
and  iij  sogers  cottes,iand  j' green  gown  for.  Maryan. 

“*Item  vj  grene  cottesifor  Roben<  Hoode,  and  iiij 
knaves  sewtes.  o 

“  *  Item  ij  payer  of  gr-ena  hosse,  and  Andersmies  sewie, 
j  whitt  shepen  clocke  [oloek].^  ,r,  ',  ;j.  hu/.  . 

^  Item  ij  rosset  cottes,  and  j  blacke  frese  eotte,  and 
iij  prestes  cottes.  .i,  ^  ^ 

“  ‘  Item  ij  whitt  shepherdes  cottes,  and  ij. Danes  sewtes, 
and  j  payer  of  Danes  hosse.  ,  * 

“  ‘  Item  the  Mores  lymes,*  and  .Hercolles  lymes,  and 
Will  Sommers  sewtte.  m, 

“  ‘  Item  ij  Orlates  sewtes,  hates  and  gorgetts,  and  vij 
anteckes  cootes. 

“  ‘  Item  Cathemer  sewte,  j  payer  of  cloth  white  stock- 
ens,  iiij  Turckes  hedes. 

*  Item  iiij  freyers  gownes  and  iiij  hoodes  to  them, 
and  j  fuoles  coate  cape  and  babell  [bawble]  and  bran- 
howl  ttes  [  Brenoralt’s]  bodeys  [bodice]  and  merlan  [Mer¬ 
lin’s]  gowne  and  cape. 

“  ‘  Item  ij  blacke  saye  gownes,  and  ij  cotton  gownes, 
and  j  rede  saye  gowne. 

“  ‘  Item  j  mawe  gowne  of  calleco  for  the  quenef  and  j 
cariiowll  [cardinal’s]  hatte. 

‘‘  *  Item  j  rede  sewt  of  cloth  for  pyge  j  layed  with  whitt 
lace. 


“  *  Item  V  payer  of  hosse  for  the  downe,  and  .v  gerk- 
enes  for  them.  .  ^  .  . 

*  Item  iij  payer  of  can vaa*  hosse  for  asane,  ij  payer  of 
black  strocei's. 


♦  “1  suspeejL”  says  t  Malone,i  ‘f  those  were  the  litubs  of  Aaron 
the  Moor,  in  Titus  Androuicus,,  who.  In  the  original  play,  was 
probably  tortured  on  the  stage.  Shakspeare  by  Boswefi,  iii.  S09.  ’* 
f  “  Tliere  was  a  play  called  The' Maw,  among  those  enumerated 
by  Henslowe ;  perhaps  this  was  a  gown  for  the  queen  in  that  per- 
forinance.**  ' 

t  “  Perhaps  for  ‘  pyge*  we  ought  to  rend  Page,  the  hero  of 
the  play  of  Page  of  Piymoxith^  an  entry  which  Malone  could  not 
understand.  In  the  plot  of  Frederick  and  Basilea^  an  actor,  who 
is  called  familiarly  Pig^  played  a  part,  and  this  might  be  a  dress 
for  him.  Malone  thought  that  ‘  pyg^’  meant  Psyche — not  a  very 
happy  conjecture.** 


“  ‘  Item  j  yelow  leather  dublett  for  a  clowne,  j  Whitt- 
comes  dublett  poke. 

“  *  Item  Eves  bodeyes  [bodice],  j  pedante  trusser,  and 
iij  don  ties  hattes. 

“  ‘  Item  j  payer  of  yelow  cotton  sieves,  j  gostes  sewte, 
and  j  gostes  bodeyes. 

“  ‘  Item  xviij  copes  and  hattes,  Verones  sonnes  hosse. 
“  ‘  Item  iij  trumpettes  and  a  drum,  and  a  trebel  viall, 
a  basse  viall,  a  bandore,  a  syttcren  [gittern],  j  ansbeute 
[ancient],  j  whitte  hatte. 

•  “  ^Ttem  j  hatte  for  Robin  Hoode,  j  hobbihorse. 

“  ‘'Item  V  shertes,  and  j  surpelowes  [surplice],  iiij 
ferdingnlles  [farthingales]. 

‘‘^‘Item  vj  head  tiers,  j  fane,  iiij  rabatos,  ij  gyrke- 
trussefr.*?"  •  <- 

’  Item'j  long  sorde.’ 

“  This  is  succeeded  by  another  inventory,  of  the  same 
date,!  of  apparel  for  the  same  company,  ‘  left  above  in  the 
tire-house,'  in  the  chest;’  which  would  show  that  at  the 
theatre  refeiTed  to,  the  tire-house  was  up  stairs,  and 
not  mi  a  level  with  the  stage.  The  items  are  these  :  — 

“  ‘  Item  my  Lord  Caffes  [q.  Caiphas*]  gercken  and  his 
hoose. 

*  “  ‘  Item  j  payer  of  hosse  for  the  Dowlfen  [Dauphin  J. 
“  ‘'Item'  j  murey  lethei*  gyreken,  and  j  white  lether 

gerckin.  *' 

'  “  ‘  Item  j  black  leather  gearken,  and  Nabesathe  sewte. 

'  “  ‘  Item  j  payer  of  hosse,  and  a  gercken  for  Valteger. 

■  Item  ij  leather  anteckes  cottes  with  basses  for  Faye- 
ton.  ,  * 

.u  Item  j  payer  of  bodeyes  for  Alles  [Alice]  Pearce.’ 

On  the*  13th  March,*  1598,  Henslowe  took  a  farther 
'Inventory  ‘  of*  all* the  aparelLof  the  Lord  Admeralles 
mmi^^'and  by  that  date  he  had  found  ‘  Longshaiik’s  suit,* 
and  ‘  ‘Harry  the  Fifth’s*  doublet’  and  ‘  velvet  gown’ 
(which,  three  days 'before,  he  had  entered  as  ‘  gone  and 
lost*),  for ‘they  are  included  in  the  items.” 


I  .  V-  ; 

j  ’■.III  .  i  ^  ^  ^ 

Sermons  i on  various  Subjects  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
Practice,  By  tlie  Rev.  George  Garioch,  Minister  of 
u.Meldrum.  Edinburgh:  Waugh  and  Innes.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Whittaker  and  Co.  1831. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  contents  of  this 
’volume.'  In  these  days  of  discordant  doctrine  and  hot 
controversy  upon  every  topic,  in  which  theological  ques¬ 
tions  have  with  ns  lately  occupied  not  the  least  prominent 
station,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  into  the  market  any 
thing  that  may  be  a  general  favourite,  and  draw  to  itself 
a  portion  at  least  of 'the  suffrages  of  all  contending  par¬ 
ties.  '  It  is  riot,' therefore,  the  less  true,  that  this  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  booii,'’^iilrismuch'  'as  it  may  exceed  its  original 
aim,*byexercisitT^'tbc  office  of  a  censor  over  minds,  whose 
authority  kndinffuential  faculties  have  been  directed,  with 
an  Overstrairicd  partiality,  to  the  elucidation  and  support 
of  a  particular  argument,  which  it  is  their  endeavour  to 
rest  on  a  confirmed  basis,  to  the  confusion  of  their  anta¬ 
gonists.  ,We^  are, very  far  from  denying  that  these  ex¬ 
treme  points  of  attack  and  defence  are  of  infiiiUe  import¬ 
ance,  or  that  they  ought  to  awaken  the  warmest  interest 
regarding  their  final  settlement  in  every  breast ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  while  the  gaze  is  thus  eagerly  and  entirely 
concentrated  on  objects,  “  longo  intervallo  distantia,”  it 
may  overlook'  many  InteiTnediate  positions,  of  which  a 
due  consideration  might  be  serviceable  on  all  hands,  and 
of  which  a  just  understanding  might  tend  to  soften  the 
virulence,  and  cancel  the  duration  of  the  wider  warfare. 
This  Is  not  indeed  the  proper  place  to  enter  into  a  length¬ 
ened  expression,  either  of  concurrence  with,  or  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  disputants,  and  we  gladly  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  favour  of  .a  work, 
which  appears  to  us  to  steer  clear  of  the  general  conten¬ 
tion,  and  to  offer  much  matter  that  should  be  valuable  to 
the  refiection  and  good-will  of  all. 
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The  Rev.  Mr  Gariocb’s  sermons  are  among  the  few 
which  apparently  have  not  suffered  by  being  transferred, 
after  their  delivery  from  the  pulpit,  to  a  closer  and  more 
tranquil  perusal  in  the  closet.  The  texts  on  which  the 
reverend  writer  discourses,  include  most  of  the  lessons 
of  great  moment  on  practical  morality,  instilling  also,  in 
their  developement,  that  more  indefinite  spirit  of  devotion 
which  ought  to  mould  this  practice  of  life,  and  so  to  guide 
its  course,  that  to  the  most  oppressed,  the  burden  of  this  ^ 
world  may  lie  light,  and  its  yoke  easy.  The  language 
in  which  these  lessons  are  conveyed,  and  the  illustrations 
by  which  they  are  enforced,  are  neither  very  eloquent  nor 
veiy  novel,  but  wc  arc  not  sure  that  we  do  not  feel  a 
preference  for  them  on  this  account.  They  are  certainly  | 
untainted  with  any  ambition  for  rhetorical  display ;  and 
though  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  such  themes  ought  to 
elevate  every  speaker  in  their  behalf,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  it  does  not  lie  with  the  speaker  to  add  any  dignity 
to  his  theme  by  mouthing  phraseology.  This  prevalent 
simplicity  of  language,  however,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
deprive  it  of  impression,  for  it  rather  invites  the  mind 
towards,  not  exhausting  its  temper  by  over-lofty  flights, 
nor  giving  offence  by  too  humble  a  descent. 

It  would  be  wrong,  too,  we  think,  to  withhold  from 
our  favourable  judgment  of  Mr  Garioch,  that,  while  his 
discourses  forcibly  exhibit  the  dark  and  faded  picture 
from  its  natural  brightness  of  humanity,  of  which  the 
conviction  should  never  slip  from  the  memory  of  the 
soul  in  its  aspirations  after  a  higher  condition,  they  are 
not  marked  with  that  fierce  and  uncompromising  stern¬ 
ness  of  colouring,  with  which  it  was  so  much  the  fashion 
among  the  early  reformei*s,  and  is  even  reviving  with  us, 
to  portray  the  fallen  nature  of  mankind.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  conceal,  or  cast  a  gloss^over, 
any  defect,  but  he  would  remonstrate  mildly  with  the 
offender,  and  win  him  in  a  spirit  of  love, .that  may  be¬ 
come  the  message  that  gave  the  credentials  for  such  au¬ 
thority. 

The  subject  of  the  first  discourse,  “  The  Punishment 
of  Cai  n,”  is  striking,  and  treated  in  a  forcible  manner. 
Without  positively  specifying  their  superiority,  we  can 
recommend  the  10th,  11th,  and  the  three  concluding 
sermons,  as  very  favourable  examples  of  the  style,  both 
ill  language  and  sentiment,  of  the  author. 

On  the  whole,  wherever  there  are  any  whose  minds 
are  still  free  from  the  bustle  of  dispute,  and  who  can  find 
a  stronghold  in  their  own  convictions,  from  which  they 
may  look  without  trouble  on  the  clouds  that  are  seem¬ 
ingly  hovering  over  the  fancies  of  »o  many,  and  who  fur¬ 
ther  desire  to  recousidcr  what  has  often,  .we  dare  say,  j 
been  already  revolved  in  their  ^breasts,  ^embodied  in  a! 
quiet,  unpresuming,  yet  impressive  shape,  we  can  with 
perfect  sincerity  recoiuinend  them  tp  the  present  volume  ; 
and  to  those  who  are  still  hot  iu  quarrel,,  yet  would  not 
now  and  then  disdain  a  medium  pojpt  of, peaceful  and  un-  | 
agitated  refiection,  wc  can  only  extend  the  same  counsel. 


A  Dictionary  of  Modem  Greek  Proveiis^  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Translation,  ^c. '  By  Alexander  'Negrls,  Profes-  ! 
sor  of  Greek  Literature.  Edinburgh.  Hiomas  Clark. 
1831. 

We  daresay  this  will  be  a  very  useful  little  book  in 
the  hands  of  the  student.  It  is  true  weave  not  convinced 
of  the  positive  advantages  that  might  result  in  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  ancient  Greek  from  a  prior  acquaintance 
with  its  modern  dialect,  still  the  many  instances  of  inti¬ 
mate  resemblance  say  something  for  the  partial  nature  of 
the  change  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  language  of 
Horner  and  Thucydides  has  undergone.  That  time, 
however,  has  impaired  its  pristine  fire  and  majesty,  and 
broken  down  the  full  charm  of  its  harmony,  is  proved, 
we  think,  by  the  fact  that,  as  among  the  French,  all  the 
poems  of  the  modera  tongue<-*even  the  tragedies-^are 


written  in  rhyme.  Think  of  old  Mseonidcsor  ^Eschylus 
chafing  under  such  a  fetter  on  their  impetuosity  !  The 
language  of  the  gods  was  never  meant  to  be  a  jingle  of 
words. 

To  say  anj^  thing  about  the  similarity  of  the  proverbs 
of  all  countries,  would  be  to  insult  the  commonest  refiec¬ 
tion,  that  thinks  for  a  moment  on  what  they  are — on  the 
universality  of  sentiment  which  they  are  always  intended 
to  convey,  drawn  from  examples,  that  are  the  natural 
growth  of  the  existing  constitution  of  man,  independently 
of  colour,  climate,  or  era.  Like  ourselves,  the  Greeks 
are  often  homely  enough  in  their  sayings,  and  many  in 
the  present  volume  smack  rather  potently  of  the  broader 
sallies  of  Theocritus  aud  Aristophanes;  and,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  infiiience  of  locality,  the  “  Et*j  y.ot  ra  fjLtra^b 
Ko^iv^ov  xeti  ‘‘  De  mine  whatever  is  between 

Corinth  and  Sicyon,"  will  probably  suggest  to  many  of 
our  Edinburgh  friends  the  wish  for  “  As  muckle  as 
would  lie  between  this  and  the  Bass.’*  A  number  of  the 
phrases  in  the  book  are,  properly  speaking,  not  proverbial, 
but  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  language,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  only  to  increase  its  utility,  and  enhance  its 
value  to  the  scholar. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALUZZO; 

OR, 

THE  NEW  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

Marshal  Mont-Jean  was  as  respectable  a  soldier  as 
good  King  Francis  had  in  his  army.  It  was  currently 
reported  in  his  troop,  that  he  had  once  been  young,  al¬ 
though  his  hair  whs  now  grey,  and  that  he  had  once 
been  alert,  although  the  wounds  from  sword,  lance,  and 
bullet,  which  cicatrized  his  body  all  over,  had  rendered 
him  fit  only  for  garrison-duty.  He  was  intrusted  with 
an  important  fortress  on  the  frontiei*s  of  Piedmont,  for 
his  royal  master  knew  that  his  stiif  and  shrivelled  body 
would  as  little  think  of  budging  from  before  an  enemy 
as  the  stone  and  lime  he  was  set  to  guard. 

Marshal  Mont-Jean  had  a  young  wife — a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  noble  family  of  C'liateaubriant — a  girl 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  of  a  clear  carnated  complexion, 
through  which  the  eloquent  blood  shone  forth  at  every 
word  she  spoke,  with  dark  eyes  at  once  penetrating  and 
winning,  and  with  an  elastic,  buoyant,  coquettish  sort  of 
a  gait.  Owing  to  family  politics,  she  had  been  married 
to  the  marshal  before  she  very  well  knew  what  mar¬ 
riage  was.  Naturally  of  an  alTectionate  disposition,  she 
loved  the  tough  old  soldier — who,  imperative  and  stern 
to  all  others,  was  gentle  to  her — as  a  daughter  might  have 
done.  Her  little  thoughts  ran  more  upon  her  gowns, 
headtires,  and  feathers,  than  any  thing  else.  She  would 
have  had  no  objections,  had  it  lain  in  her  power,  to  have 
displayed  these  objects  of  her  aflections  before  the  eyes  of 
young  French  gallants,  but  unluckily  there  were  none 
such  within  reach.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were 
old  and  grizzled  as  their  commander,  or  the  walls  they 
tenanted.  The  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  visited  the  marsbGd 
sometimes,  to  be  sure,  but  although  not  exactly  old,  he 
was  ugly.  His  features  were  irregular,  his  eyes  dull 
and  bleared,  his  complexion  a  yellowish  black  :  he  had  a 
big  belly,  and  a  round  back,  and  was  heavy  and  lumpish 
in  all  his  motions.  So  the  pretty  lady  had  no  one  to 
please  by  her  dresses  but  herself,  her  handmaidens,  and 
her  venerable  husband.  And  yet  she  was  daily  dressed 
like  the  first  princess  of  the  land.  It  had  been  a  fair 
sight  to  see  the  delicate  ape  attired  like  unto  some  stately 
queen,  and  striving  to  give  to  her  petite  figure,  mincing 
steps,  and  laughing  looks,  an  air  of  solemn  aod  stately 
reserve. 

Every  thing  has  an  end,  at  least  the  life  of  Marshal 
Mont'Jsaii  had.  His  little  widow  was  sincerely  sorryi 
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but  her  grief  was  not  exactly  heart-breaking.  She  had 
respected  him,  but  love  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  with 
all  her  esteem  for  the  man,  and  resignation  to  her  fate, 
there  was  something  unnatural  in  the  union  of  persons 
so  widely  differing  in  age.  But  had  she  been  ever  so  in¬ 
clined  to  lament  him,  she  would  not  have  had  time.  She 
was  under  the  necessity  of  transporting  herself  imme¬ 
diately,  with  all  her  own  and  her  late  husband’s  retainers, 
to  her  estates  in  France,  and  she  had  not  a  single  sol  left 
in  her  possession.  Her  estates  were  large,  but  even  had 
there  been  time  to  await  the  arrival  of  money  from  them, 
the  times  were  too  unsafe  to  hazard  its  transmission.  The 
country  around  her  was  too  mountainous,  and  its  air  too 
pure  and  keen  to  nourish  usurers.  Her  dresses  were  of 
immense  value,  but  there  was  no  one  near  who  cared  for 
such  frippery,  or  could  or  would  advance  money  upon  its 
pledge.  The  little  lady  was  at  her  wit’s  end. 

She  felt  no  great  alleviation  of  her  troubles,  when  one 
day — after  wondering  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  tantara  of  trumpets  before  the  gate, 
and  the  clattering  of  horses’  hoofs  in  the  courtyard — the 
Marquis  of  Saluzzo  was  ushered  into  her  presence.  He 
was  gaily  apparelled  in  a  tunic  and  hose  of  white  silk  laced 
with  silver,  and  a  hat  of  the  same  materials,  with  bushy 
white  plumes  waving  over  his  head.  This  costume  com¬ 
municated  to  his  countenance-— which  rivalled  in  colour 
the  feet  of  a  duck  that  has  all  day  been  wading  in  the 
mud — a  yet  more  repulsive  expression.  The  young  widow 
thought — when  she  saw  the  portly  belly  come  swagging 
into  the  hall  before  its  owner,  and  the  worshipful  mar¬ 
quis  panting  after  it,  with  a  multitude  of  ungainly  bows 
—-that  she  had  never  seen  any  thing  half  so  hideous. 

Her  visitor  came  at  once  to  the  point,  for  he  was  none 
of  those  who  are  troubled  with  a  fa^idious  delicacy.  He 
had  learned  the  situation  of  embarrassment  in  which 
the  marshal  had  left  his  lady,  and  came  to  inform  her, 
that  he  was  himself  on  the  road  to  Paris,  whither,  if  she 
would  favour  him  with  her  company,  and  join  her  train 
of  attendants  with  his,  he  would  defray  her  expenses. 
He  urged  her  acceptance  of  his  proffered  aid  with  garru¬ 
lous  and  indelicate  importunity,  fixing  his  gooseberry  eyes 
upon  her,  with  an  attempt  to  look  languishing.  Nay,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  let  her  know  that  already  many 
suitors  were  mustering  to  urge  their  claims  to  the  hand  of 
the  wealthy  widow  of  Mont  Jean,  the  heiress  apparent 
of  the  noble  house  of  Cbateaubriant,  and  that  he  was 
not  without  hopes  of  insinuating  himself  into  her  good 
graces  during  their  journey.  In  our  days,  it  would  be 
thought  indelicate  for  a  woman  in  the  lady’s  situation  to 
accept  an  essential  service  from  so  blunt  a  knight :  but, 
in  those  days,  the  fair  sex  were  not  so  particular.  There 
was  danger  even  then  of  being  inveigled  ;  but  Marie  was 
young,  lighthearted,  undaunted,  and  fond  of  a  joke.  She 
knew  not  enough  of  the  world  to  be  aware  of  the  use  an 
artful  man  might  take  of  such  a  journey,  to  render  ap¬ 
pearances  against  her,  should  she  finally  repulse  his  ad¬ 
vances.  Lastly,  there  was  no  choice  left  her  :  the  new 
commandant  was  daily  expected,  and  she  could  not  raise 
a  maravedi* 

The  marquis  and  his  fair  companion  were,  by  their 
style  of  travelling,  and  the  want  of  other  company,  kept 
close  together  during  great  part  of  the  journey.  He  was 
constantly  by  her  bridle  on  the  road,  he  was  ready  with 
the  proffer  of  his  services  whenever  she  dismounted,  he 
sat  by  her  at  the  board — most  frequently  spread  undei* 
the  shadow  of  some  branchy  tree.  Marie  gradually  got 
reconciled  to  his  appearance,  and  although  she  could  not 
respect  a  man,  who  in  his  incessant  prattling  gave  tokens 
only  of  a  proud,  foolish,  and  selhsh  mind,  she  learned  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  unconscious  manner  in  which  he 
displayed  his  character.  His  attempts  to  express  his  love, 
too,  were  endless  as  ludicrous,  and  Marie  was  not  the 
person  to  shrink  from  a  little  coquetry,  more  particularly 
when  the  object  afforded  her  at  the  same  time  matter  for 
n  hearty  laugh.  She  had  a  natural  talent  for  coquetting, 


and  the  restraint  laid  upon  her  of  late  by  her  situation 
only  heightened  her  desire  to  exercise  it  now. 

Before  the  party  reached  Lyons,  however,  she  was 
made  painfully  sensible  of  her  error.  She  remarked  that 
the  marquis  took  care  to  blazon  immediately  to  the  whole 
train,  every  encouragement  she  gave  him.  In  private, 
he  assumed  a  dictatorial  tone,  arranging  who  of  her  do¬ 
mestics  it  were  most  advisable  to  retain  or  dismiss — as¬ 
suming  that  their  future  union  was  an  event  which  must 
undoubtedly  happen.  His  attendants  affected  to  look 
upon  her  with  a  peculiarly  intelligent  expression,  and  used 
every  artifice  to  draw  from  her  speeches  which  might 
favour  their  master’s  hopes.  Ah,  senora,”  said  the 
steward,  one  day,  as  she  was  rallying  him  about  some 
trifle,  “  these  sharp  words  require  a  sweetener.” — “  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  good  Jaqiiez,”  she  replied,  “  you  shall  have 
as  heavy  a  gold  chain  as  the  steward  of  the  best  marquis 
in  the  land,  the  day  of  my  marriage.”  She  could  have 
bit  her  tongue  for  vexation,  when  she  saw  the  old  thief 
scuttle  up  to  his  master,  and  tell  him  the  story,  with  a 
profusion  of  “  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles.” 

She  learned,  about  the  same  time,  from  her  female  at¬ 
tendants,  that  they  had  been  prevented  from  forwarding 
any  intelligence  to  their  friends  in  France ;  that  her  own 
messengers  had  been  detained,  and  dispatches  addressed 
to  her  intercepted.  She  saw  now  that  the  wily  Italian 
was  closing  his  meshes  around  her.  She  had  looked  upon 
him  as  a  fool,  a  creature  out  of  whom  she  could  extract 
amusement  and  advantage,  and  shake  him  off — as  lightly 
as  the  flower  the  refreshing  dewdrop,  when  the  western 
breeze  begins  to  blow.  She  found  that  the  lowest  order 
of  minds  possess  most  practical  cunning.  She  was  fret¬ 
ted  and  anxious.  His  train  outnumbered  hers,  which 
consisted,  moreover,  chiefly  of  her  female  attendants. 
She  was,  however,  of  too  gay  and  confident  a  disposition 
to  remain  long  uneasy.  They  were  now  approaching 
Lyons,  and  in  the  city  he  would  not  dare  to  detain  her 
person  by  force.  Her  few  men-at-arms  were  hardy  sol¬ 
diers,  and  implicitly  to  be  relied  upon. 

Arrived  in  the  hostelrie,  she  made  an  excuse  for  re¬ 
tiring  early.  The  window  of  her  apartment  opened  upon 
the  Rhone.  She  sat,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands, 
striving,  but  in  vain,  to  determine  upon  some  line  of 
conduct.  The  door  opened,  and  her  favourite  tirewo¬ 
man  introduced  a  young  gentleman,  richly,  but  not 
gaudily  equipped,  of  martial  bearing.  ‘‘  A  messenger, 
my  lady,  from  your  cousin  Vieilleville.”  The  messenger 
bore  a  letter,  in  which  the  Sieur  de  Vieilleville  informed 
her  that  it  was  cun’ently  reported  in  Paris  she  had  pro¬ 
mised  her  hand  to  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  and  that  the 
king,  for  political  considerations,  was  intent  upon  the 
match  ;  that  he,  however,  could  not  for  a  moment  believe 
her  so  inconsiderate,  and  that  he  was  at  hand  with  a  body 
of  sixty  gens-d’armes  to  free  her. 

The  lady  recognised  at  once  the  rude  craft  of  Saluzzo 
in  the  reports  to  which  her  cousin  alluded.  She  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  thought  of  the  king  seconding  the  wishes  of 
her  unknightly  suitor,  but  she  rejoiced  that  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  danger  had  only  been  laid  open  to  her  at  the 
moment  that  certain  aid  presented  itself.  Vieilleville 
was  one  of  those  straightforwai'd  daring  persons,  who, 
having  neither  feai*  nor  dishonesty  in  their  character, 
always  pursue  the  direct  road  to  their  object.  It  was 
well  known  that  he  had  often  opposed  the  king  in  his 
darling  projects,  yet  without  losing  his  favour  ;  for  Fran¬ 
cis  knew  that  thoughts  of  self  never  stained  Vieilleville. 
The  proudest  nobles  of  France,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
did  not  disdain  to  seek  his  countenance  and  protection, 
although  he  was  yet  but  a  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie 
and  a  simple  knight — not  even  a  member  of  the  order. 

With  tumultuous  joy  Marie  addressed  to  her  cousin  a 
warm  letter  of  thanks  for  his  confidence  in  the  propriety 
of  her  conduct.  Love  for  a  man  of  Saluzzo’s  chariicter 
was  out  of  the  question.  As  for  the  king’s  deep-laid 
schemes,  she  had  been  sacrificed  when  a  child  to  political 
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considerations,  but  now,  a  woman  an4  ber  own  mistress, 
she  would  submit  to  such  treatment  from  no  one.  She 
threw  herself  unreservedly  upon  her  cousin's  protection. 
As,  however,  the  marquis  and  she  were  next  day  to  cross 
the  hills  to  Rouanne,  there  to  embark  on  the  Loire,  and 
sail  down  to  Briare,  whence  they  were  to  proceed  by 
land  through  Essonne  to  Paris,  she  ventured  to  suggest 
what  seemed  the  quietest  mode  of  getting  her  out  of  the 
marquis's  hands.  She  proposed  that  Vieilleville  should 
advance  with  his  troop  to  Corbeil,  taking  care  to  arrive 
the  same  evening  that  she  reached  Essonne.  Next  day 
he  was  to  direct  his  coui’se  towards  Juvizy,  and  entering 
it  at  the  same  time,  her  steward  should  so  arrange  mat¬ 
ters  that  her  attendants  could  in  a  moment  separate 
themselves  from  the  cortege  of  the  marquis,  and  attach 
themselves  to  that  of  Vieilleville.  With  such  a  knight 
opposed  to  him,  and  in  the  broad  eye  of  day,  Saluzzo 
would  yield  without  resistance. 

Marie,  as  she  next  day  rode  across  the  mountains,  was 
wild  with  joy.  The  fresh  breezes  of  the  uplands,  and 
the  rapturous  thought  of  approaching  freedom,  filled  her 
with  transport.  She  teased  her  steed  to  perform  a  thou¬ 
sand  gambols,  she  sung  in  emulation  of  the  birds  by  the 
way- side,  she  squandered  a  thousand  malicious  kind 
looks  upon  the  lout  by  her  side,  she  had  a  good  word 
and  a  gift  for  every  menial  in  the  train.  Her  delicate 
figure,  Hashing  eyes,  and  graceful  wildness,  kept  all  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  with  love  and  wonder. 

Next  day  the  party  embarked  upon  the  Loire,  but  the 
first  intoxication  of  joy  was  over.  The  equable  motion 
of  the  boat,  the  gentle  rippling  of  the  waves,  the  heat  of 
the  day,  the  deep  shades  beneath  which  they  occasionally 
passed,  relaxed  her  frame.  A  band  of  music  which  the 
marquis  had  engaged  at  Lyons,  aided  by  its  soft  plain¬ 
tive  melodies  to  give  a  melancholy  character  to  her  re- 
Hections.  She  thought  of  her  indiscretion,  of  the  toils 
from  whicli  she  was  not  yet  free,  of  the  slanders  and 
calumnies  to  which  she  might  be  exposed.  The  careless 
innocence  of  a  young  woman  may  lead  her  into  conduct, 
to  look  upon  which  impresses  her  with  a  tormenting 
consciousness  of  sullied  purity,  although  not  one  crimi¬ 
nal  thought  has  ruffled  her  white  mind.  It  was  thus 
with  Marie.  Lost  in  self-reproach,  she  bowed  her  head 
over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  played  in  the  water 
with  her  fingers,  while  a  big  tear  gathered  beneath  each 
jetty  eyelash.  Her  ugly  companion  sat  beside  her, 
gazing  upon  the  fair  mourner  with  a  nauseous  expression 
of  afiection  and  confidence.  The  change  of  her  mood 
since  yesterday  was  too  palpable  to  escape  even  his  gross 
apprehension.  But  he  attributed  it  with  great  complacency 
to  the  waywardness  of  love,  believing  himself  to  be  the 
object.  His  attachment  to  Marie  was  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  avarice,  gratified  vanity,  and  admiration  of  her 
beauty. 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  close  of  our  story.  It  was  mid¬ 
day,  and  the  crowds  which  had  thronged  the  market¬ 
place  of  Juvizy  were  dispersing,  when  a  knight,  armed  at 
all  points,  his  vizor  up,  rode  into  the  great  square,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  eighty  men-at-arms.  He  sat  on  his  strong 
blrick  horse  like  an  upright  pillar  of  iron.  His  look  was 
sedate,  but  frank  and  careless,  as  of  one  whose  blood 
fiowed  as  calmly,  and  whose  thoughts  were  as  clear  amid 
the  thunder  of  the  fight  as  in  the  retirement  of  his  own 
chamber.  There  was  a  universal  expression  of  love  and 
reverence,  for  every  peasant  knew  Vieilleville.  His 
troop  drew  up  in  a  wide  street  which  abutted  on  the 
market-place,  at  one  end  of  the  townhouse. 

They  had  not  waited  many  minutes  when  the  sound 
of  approaching  horses  was  heard,  and  soon  after  a  large 
company,  in  which  were  a  number  of  females,  the  men, 
though  more  numerous,  neither  so  well  equipped  nor 
skilfully  arranged  as  those  of  Vieilleville,  entered  the 
square.  A  knight  and  a  lady  rode  foremost.  The  eye 
of  the  latter  glanced  bright  as  it  fell  upon  Vieilleville  and 
his  attendants.  They  advanced  towards  the  townhouse, 


the  greater  proportion  of  their  followers  edging  oil  to¬ 
wards  a  street  at  the  other  end  of  the  building  from  that 
occupied  by  Vieilleville.  The  women,  and  a  few  sol¬ 
diers,  turned  their  horses  towards  the  troop  which  had 
arrived  before  them.  Saluzzo  (for  it  was  he),  espying 
this,  called  after  them  that  they  had  mistaken  their 
way. 

“  With  your  pardon,  fair  sir,”  said  Marie,  checking 
her  steed,  “  they  are  quite  right.  Your  lodgings  are  at 
the  hostelrie  of  the  Bear ;  mine  at  that  of  St  Denis. 
My  cousin  Vieilleville  is  here  to  relieve  you  of  the  charge 
1  have  so  unwillingly  imposed  upon  you  ;  and  you  know 
how  indecorous  it  would  be  to  prefer  the  protection  of  a 
stranger  to  so  near  a  relation.  My  steward  will  reckon 
with  yours  at  Paris  for  any  expense  you  may  have  in¬ 
curred  on  my  account.  The  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe 
you,  I  never  can  hope  to  pay.”  And  here  the  innate 
devil  of  coquetry  resumed  its  sway  as  her  spirits  rose. 
‘‘  I  leave  my  heart  in  your  keeping,  fair  sir.  Take  good 
care  of  it.”  Saluzzo  was  too  well  aware  of  his  own 
powers  to  dream  of  coping  with  Vieilleville.  He  saw 
his  fairy  visions  melting  away,  and  he  wept  for  spite  and 
sorrow.  With  a  cowed  look  be  took  her  proffered  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  In  the  very  waiitonness  of 
malice,  she  gently  pressed  his  paw,  smiled,  and  cast  one 
of  her  most  winning  glances  at  him  ;  then,  turning  sud¬ 
denly,  as  if  to  bide  a  blush,  she  cantered  smiling  to¬ 
wards  her  cousin.  The  crest-fallen  marquis  retired  ill 
a  super-eminently  savage  mood  to  his  den. 

On  reaching  the  hostelrie,  Vieilleville  presented  to 
Marie  a  young  knight,  whom  she  recognised  as  the 
bearer  of  his  letter.  “  The  Prince  of  Roche-sur-Yonne, 
fair  cousin.  The  playmate  of  your  childhood,  the  ad¬ 
mirer  of  your  womanly  beauties,  and  one  who,  as  you 
well  know,  lately  undertook  a  service  of  some  danger  and 
difflculty  for  your  sake.”  The  prince  was  certainly  an 
amiable  and  handsome  young  man,  his  late  service  gave 
him  some  claim  to  a  kind  reception,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours*  conversation,  so  many  childish  hours  of  happi¬ 
ness  had  been  reawakened  in  Marie's  memory,  that  she 
felt  as  if  her  youthful  playmate  and  she,  although  separateel, 
had  never  been  disjoined— she  persuaded  herself  that  some 
invisible  bond  had  held  them  together,  although  herself 
had  remained  unaware  of  it  until  circumstances  drew 
the  noose  tighter.  The  prince  secured  his  footing  by  a 
thousand  delicate  and  unpretending  attentions.  On  the 
eve  of  the  third  day,  just  before  they  entered  Paris,  Vieil¬ 
leville  reminded  his  cousin  of  the  danger  she  incurred 
from  the  king's  anxiety  to  see  her  married  to  Saluzzo, 
and  urged  a  speedy  private  marriage  with  the  prince. 
Marie  saw  the  propriety  of  the  advice  ;  her  own  inclina¬ 
tions  were  not  adverse  ;  the  good  marshal  dwelt  in  her 
memory  rather  as  a  revered  parent  than  as  a  beloved 
husband — in  short,  she  consented. 

This  arrangement  was  kept  of  course  a  profound  secret 
from  Saluzzo.  On  recovering  from  his  dumps,  the  ma¬ 
licious  ]>ressure  of  his  hand  and  the  rosy  smile  which  ac¬ 
companied  it,  broke  like  morning  on  his  memory.  It  if 
strange  what  a  power  of  self-deception  the  mind  possesses. 
When  a  lover  has  long  wished  to  gain  his  mistress's  affec¬ 
tions,  picturing  to  himself  the  possible  awakening  of  lore 
in  her  breast,  and  all  the  scenes  of  his  future  happiness, 
the  images  of  his  fancy  grow  so  vivid,  that  he  cannot 
persuade  himself  they  are  unreal.  The  slightest  Indi¬ 
cation  is  eagerly  caught  at  as  a  proof  of  their  reality.  A 
thousand  proofs  of  dislike  are  effaced  from  recollection 
by  one  kind  look.  '  This  holds  true  even  with  such  ques¬ 
tionable  passions  as  that  of  Saluzzo.  He  paid  a  daily 
visit  to  Marie  Mont- Jean,  still  trusting  that  although  one 
visit  afforded  no  room  for  hope,  the  next  might.  In  vain : 
the  Prince  of  Roclie-sur-Yotine  was  always  there  before 
him,  managed  to  remain  longer,  and  engrossed  all  the 
conversation  and  kind  looks  of  the  lady. 

At  last  Saluzzo  resolved  to  change  his  Uiclics.  He 
summoned  the  lody  before  the  Parlimment,  to  be  adjudged 
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to  implement  a  promise  of  marriage,  which  he  alleged 
she  had  made  to  him  during  their  journey.  Vieilleville, 
the  prince,  and  Marie,  held  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  their  measures  should  be  directed  by  the  first 
mentioned. 

The  president  and  counsellors  were  assembled  in  full 
chamber,  after  receiving  a  brief  but  pithy  hint  from  the 
king,  to  take  care  how  they  crossed  his  wishes.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  was  mending  his  pen  with  the  most 
assiduous  gravity.  Saluzzo  approach^  the  bar,  atteo^d 
by  a  lean,  sallow  notary,  aiul  some  emtures  of  theeourh 
At  the  same  moment,  Marie  *  de*  Mentespodon,  relict  of 
the  late  Marshal  Mont-Jeau,  entered^the  hall,  Icaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  redoubted  Monsieur  de  YieillevUle^  at^ 
tended  by  a  gallant  train  of  ladies,  lords,  and  gentlemen. 

The  preliminary  forms  having  been  observed,  the  pre¬ 
sident  directed  the  lady  to  take  the, oath  of  verity  with* 
bared  and  uplifted  hands.  The  first  interrogatory*  put  (to 
her  was  :  Did  you  ever  promise  marriege  to  the  noble 
gentleman,  the  Marquis  of  SaluzzOf  now  in  presence  ?^ 
The  blood  rushed  into  the  cheeks  of  the  lady,  she. turned 
her  eyes  resolutely  upon^  the  mafrquisi  who  looked  .upon 
the  ground,  hiscolour  growing  blfudcerandi  yet  moire  hhiodf 
less.  She  replied  in  a  low  whisper,  whlcht  wasi heard 
through  the  whole  ball:  **  Ne^  by  tbd  vhrtue  fofrmlne 
oath.**  The  president  opened  hiai mouth  »9  if  t^^pfU  aa^ 
other  question,  and  the  clerk  iiharpeoed  hie  if ara,  >  and. 
brought  his  pen  in  contact  with  Uie  papeTj^butr  the.  lady 
interrupted  them,  her  face  glowing  CFimfon^  jUl  berried 
but  distinct  words:  GenUemeiLr.  Ji<aminp4.afcuseeined 
to  such  exhibitions.  I  .femr  wil^may,  be 

entangled  amid  your  formsjand^subitlelief^io  J  will  i cut 
this  matter  short.  ,  Before  thie  nohla  roompany i  J.  declare, 
as  I  shall  answer  tOiKingiFiancla  niith  f^y  hiTead  lands, 
and  to  God  with  my  soMh.as  J>  ^ardi my  ho¬ 

nour,  I  never  gave  troth,  nor  fiMtl^nMu;pirPmiat;of,  mar¬ 
riage  to  that  lying  caitiff,  nor  ever  dreanaed  of  such  a  folly. 
And  if  any  .onecallin  question  thia  my  declaration,  here** 
—-she  continued,; taking  VieilleylUe  by/thehand«-r*‘^hei’e 
stands  my  champion,)  whom  ,!•  present  jlp  maintain,  my/ 
words,  which  he  knows  tO/he  ftrpa,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  a  lady  ofbonour,,]f)fvar  onaaxifted#^  J  plane  myjtrust, 
under  God  and, my  good  cause, dn  hip' valoMr»*)*  t  > 

**  That  alters. the  cafif,'*L8aid  thcj  president,  ling 
with  secret  satisfaction  at  being*  h^eed  from  the  necessity 
of  displeasing  the. king.  i„1‘hCterk,iyou  may  remove  yoMX) 
books — there  isinnmeroneedjof  writing.  .  llie^ludy  has 
preferred  a  foim,ofi(pvocme  much 'more  summary  .than 
ours.  And  you,  J^iw9^Iarqu|s  !.  What  is  your  pleasure?.’’ 
Saluzzo  had  too,slocem.*a  respect  for  his  ungainly  body 
to  hazard  it  against  Yic^Ieville.  I  will  marry  no  wo-, 
man  by  constraint,”  he  muttered.  “  If  she  do  not  affect 
me,  1  can  do  without  her.”  \ 

As  Vieilleville  passed  through  the  antechamber,  one  of 
the  judges  accosted  him  in  a  low  voice.  **  You  have 
saved  yourself  a  six  months*  work,  worse  than  the  corvee^ 
by  this  wager  of  battle.  The  marquis  had  a  list  of  forty 
interrogations  for  the  lady,  in  whi<^  every  word  she  ever 
spoke  to  himself  or  servants,  every  pressure  of  his  hand, 
wasenumerated.”— Well,”  said  he,  “  it  is  only  a  Frencli 
woman  who  has  outwitted  a  hundred  Italians.”— “  No,” 
pursued  his  informant,-  it  is  your  valour  which  has  ex¬ 
tricated  her  from  an  ugly  scrape.  Away,  andcqlebrate 
the  wedding;  for.l  much  mbinte^ret  thp  looks  of  the 
prince  and  lady  if  that  be  net  rwhat  you  are, driving  at.” 

*'*  . . /:  ‘mIj 
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PiGNOTTi,  in  his  excellent nwolik  on  Tuscat^  (Storia 
della  •  Toscana),  says,  that  the  pride  of^boasting  ^  an 
ancient  origin,  has  always  pervaded  pot  only  particular 


families,  but  even  entire  nations.  It  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  Tuscans,  anxious  to  illustrate  their  anti¬ 
quities,  should  have  taken  some  pains  to  throw  a  light  on 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  enveloped 
their  origin;  but  we  find  that  Englishmen  have  done 
more  towards  elucidating  the  archaeology  of  that  interest¬ 
ing  district  than  any  native;  particularly  Dempster,  whose 
**  Etruria  Kegalis”  displays  much  erudition  and  laborious 
research,  and  Mr  Cramer,  an  Oxonian,  who  has  also  lately 
added  ta  our  stock  of  knowledge,  in  a  Geographical  and 
Histoficul  Description  of  Ancient  Italy,  and  his  admirable 
mapi  is.  even  better  than  the  book  it  accompanies. 

.  The  country  oftancient  Etruria,  which  forms  now,  ge- 
ner^dlp  speaking,  modern  Tuscany,  was  unquestionably 
inbnhUcd/by  a  race,  whose  antiquity  reaches  back  to  the 
very; remotest  verge  of  any  knowledge  we  have  of  times 
pasW  1 1  >  i  ( 

Buonarotti,  Maffei,  and  different  modern  writers,  call 
them  alternately.  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Lydians,  and 
Pelasgi,  nay,  some  trace  the  long  list  of  Etrurian  kings 
even  before  the  Rood.  But  Freret  and  the  French  anti¬ 
quaries,  laugh  at  these  conjectures — for  after  all  they  are 
little  else  than  t  conjectures — saying,  witliout  however 
adducing  any  reasonable  data,  that  the  west  was  not  peo- 
ided  from  the:  east,  but  vice  versa. 

The  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  litera- 
tiue  aodithe  arts,  is  apparent  in  their  common  origin. 
Hence  we  look  to  the  historian  for  a  narrative  of  the  great 
deeds  of  past  ages ;  but,  however  impassioned  may  be  his 
mode  of  ' relating  them,  however  graphic  his  descriptions 
of  pfurtLeulmr.  scenes,  he  often  tails  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
semblafcKe>of  johiects  calling  forth  our  admiration,  with- 
out  the  aid  of  the  painter,  who  animates  his  canvass  with 
unfading  colours,  or  of  the  sculptor,  who  brings  the  sub¬ 
ject,  before  onr  eyes  m  bis  marble  groups. 

With  regard  to  thei  astonishing  perfection  of  the  Etru¬ 
rians,  at  a  most  remote, period^  In  ithe  fine  arts,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  the  Greeks  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  them;. and  it  appears  from  Tacitus  that  De- 
maratus  was  certainly  the  improver,  if  not  the  introducer, 
of  .painting  and  litenaturednto  Etruria.  Some  writers 
assert  with  Pliny,; that  Etruria  was  a  powerful  nation 
when;  j  Greece  was » yet  in  her  infancy,  for  this  author 
speaks  of  excellent  Etruscan  pictures  in  Ardea,  which 
exiated  previous, to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In  order  to 
r^oficUe  these  indicting  opinions,  we  must  recollect  that 
under  the  general  name  of  Greeks  were  confounded  two 
distinct,  people — Helenes  and  Pelasgiaus  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  belonged  al^o  to  Etruria,  though  they  originally 
peopled  both  th^t. country  and  Greece.  Thus  it  is  natural 
to, suppose,  ^hat^tha  arts  ilourisbed  in  Italy  at  two  distinct 
epocha,tpreviDus>lto^;their  revival  in  the  middle  ages — the 
first, under  tha  Etrufco-Pelasgians  at  the  period  of  their 
greatest  powor^and  theisecond,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Demairaiqsi.w.lm^found- them  relapsed  into  a  rude  state 
centuiues  a^ritbeythf^  attained} a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection. <{,;  ‘,Ht  oi  .i..n|i..( 

To  support  tha  argument  in  favour  of  Etruscan  prior¬ 
ity,  there; have  been.  AOveral  thousand  vases  found  in  Ar- 
ininia,  the  centre  of  ancient,  and  on  the  confines  of  modern 
Etruria ;  and. numei’ous  pictures,  some  of  which  chefs^ 
d'auvre,  comparable  to  the  finest  works  of  Grecian  artists, 
also  lately  discovered  in  Tuscany,  are  facts  considered  by 
intelligent  archaBologists  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  very 
high  antiquity  of  Etruscan  art,  for  the  existence  of  these 
works  must  have  been  unknown  to  the  earlier  Romans, 
when  they  devastnied  .the  Mai'emma,  long  before  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art.  We « are,  tJUereibre,  warranted  in 
presuming,  that  from  the  east  the  Greco- Pelasgians,  who 
inhabited  Arcadiai.  Xhesaaly„  &c.,  brought  their  arts,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  literature  to  their  Etrurian  colonies,  after¬ 
wards,  termed  f^lqgna-Grsscia^  which  comprised  the  cities 
of  Capua  andrNola,  where  there  were  ancient  manufac¬ 
tories  of  pottery,  and  the  vases  made  in  the  latter  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  polished  surface,  and  the  fine,  deep, 
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black  colour  of  their  varnish,  which  have  been  so  ably 
illustrated  by  Inghirami  and  Lanzi. 

Winkelman  is  mistaken  in  many  points,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  funereal  vases — comparatively  speaking 

_ which  had  been  found  when  he  wrote  on  the  subject. 

Of  5000  ancient  vases  discovered,  though  all  go  by  the 
name  of  Etruscan,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  many  of 
the  finest  are  Grecian ;  more  than  200  of  them  have  Gi*e^k 
inscriptions.  Their  lightness,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
figures,  and  correctness  of  the  design,  render  theni  ftwr 
superior  to  the  real  Etruscan,  excavated  from  different 
parts  of  Tuscany,  which  are  either  of  a  bright  oraitge^- 
coloured  clay,  or  entirely  black,  some  representing  gaiwes, 
combats,  and  conquerors  crowned,  but  all'drservltig  of 
attention,  from  the  eleganceof  their  form,  In  every  pdiolhle 
variety.  Hitherto  the  bad  state  of  preservation' ^  those 
discovered  in  different  localities — many  being  broken*  in 
pieces — has  rendered  satisfactory  explanations  so  difficult, 
that  the  doubtful  conjectures  of  antiquaries  hare  neither^ 
been  confirmed  nor  destroyed.  ‘ 

The  richest  archaeological  treasures  were  recently  found 
at  Sarteano  near  Chiusi,  consisting  of  about  800  vases, 
which  were  transferred  to  the  Florentine  Gallery,  that 
shrine  of  masterpieces  of  ancient  genius.  Yet,  even*  with 
this  addition,  its  collection  of  vases  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Museo-Borboneco  in  Naples.  * 

The  great  cities  of  ancient  Etruria  raiely  Visited  by 
travellei*s,  owing  to  their  lying  out  of  the  beaten  track, 
ai*e  as  follows :  '  ^  - 

1.  Luni,  situated  on  the  western  point  of  ' Etruria ;  the 

gulf  of  La  Spezzia  was  once  its  commodious  port  p  senreely 
any  ruins  now  attract  the  antiquarian ;  the  site' is  aUithat 
exists,  which  may  account  for  no*  excavation ‘having' been 
attempted.  ‘itj  .•«  ••  • 

2.  Populonia — the  Porto ’Barrato  of  Sti’abo— situated 

on  a  sublime  promontory^*  separated ‘by*  Piombino  from 
the  island  of  Elba;  it  had  also  a  fine'port.’  >  • 

3.  Rosella,  adjoining  *  the*  ^port ’^of  Talam one' near 

L’Ombrone  ;  the  fabulous  origin  of  this  city  is  traced  to 
the  time  of  the  Argonauts.  •  •'  '  *  ’  “  '  '  ‘  ' 

4.  Vetulonia,  supposed  to  have  been  about  half-way 

between  the  ruins  of  Populonia  and  the  modem  town  of 
San  Vincenzio,  where  some  vestiges  of  a  city  can  stilt 'be 
traced.  • i 

5.  Tarquinii,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  spot  so  called  by  I 

the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  is  within  about  a  mile  of ‘i 
Corneto.  *  ^ 

6.  Clusium  ;  now  the  obscure  village'of  Chrasl,  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  lake  of  Thrasymene ;  once 
celebrated  for  its  intaglios  and  pietni  dum.*^*  h 

The  remaining  six  are  well  known  from  their  gtogra- 
phical  position,  and  the  frequent  *  examination ‘df  their 
ancient  sites  by  travellers  of  all  natloiisl  tdt;  j  'Flesole, 
Cortona,  Vulsinii,  Veil  (supposed  to  bO'  Civita  CasteU- 
lana),  Perugia,  and  Arezzo,*  which ‘Ore *terhled*' by  Livy, 

“  Tres  validissimie  urbesHetruriu  cap1ta,‘‘Viilshiil,  Perifsia, 
pacem  Arretium  petiere.”  In  addition  to  the  above,  some 
authors  assert  that  Argella  andiCdrito*  have  also  a  right 
to  claim  the  honour  of  being  enumerated « among  the 
twelve  cities  which  formed  ancient  Etruria.  There  are 
few  antiquaries  who  consider*  Pisa  as  one  of  the  twelve, 
but  Virgil,  in  the  Xth  book  of  the  yEneid,  calls  it  “  Urbs 
Hetruria  solo,”  evidently  not  merely  meaning  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  Etruscan  territories;  hut  certainly  imply¬ 
ing  as  well  that  it  was  comprehended  among  Its  cities, 
though  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  from  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheie  in  the  Peloponessus,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the 
lines  that  precede  this  quotation  ;  * 

‘‘ Hosperere  jubent  Alpheee  aborigine  Pis».” 

>  •  . 

Pignotti,  like  every  one  else  who  attempts  at  research, 
quotes  the  authority  of  some  writers  In  support  of  his 
opinion,  which  is,  that  Pisa,  as  well  as  other  cities,  were 
at  one  time  united  to  Etruria,  but  subsequently  separated  • 


from  it,  and  the  learned  professor  adduces  several  power¬ 
ful  arguments  to  corroborate  this  hypothesis. 

The  last  place  I  shall  mention  is  Volterra,  one  of  the 
best  known,  owing  to  its  ancient  celebrity  ;  though,  from 
its  situation  on  the  confines  of  the  marshy  district  of  the 
Maremma,  il  la  perhaps  the  least  frequented  of  all  the 
Etrurian  cities.  Volterra  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of 
the  twelve^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  having  been 
a  'Roman  colony  pi*ror  to  tho  empire.  Dempster  says, 
‘‘  Though  not  regiktered  among  the  Etrurian  cities,  it  may 
be  said,  from  Its  riches  and  splendour,  to  have  vied  with 
theii],:bat  under  a  different  form  of  government,  which 
caused'It  to  be  considered 'as  a  stranger  to  the  Etruscan 
covistitotlon.''’  ’  »  •  • 

‘Volterra  the  Roman,  and  Velathri  the  Etruscan  name, 
as' appears  from  numerous  coins,  is  a  city  situated  about 
thirty  miles  to  tho  south-east  of  Leghorn,  nearly  fourteen 
miles  from  the  oeseoasti  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Capsina, 
(Era.)  The  buildings ’'are  chiefiy  on  a  hill,  which  Sir 
R.  CoH  Hoare  calls  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  Italy ; 
tfie  monuments  that  diave  been  discovei*ed  within  its 
walls,  and  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  give  no  mean  ide.a 
of*‘fhe  taste  arid  ^vllisatlon  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  ; 
and  tho  same  TtiScan ‘author,  whom  I  have  already  quo¬ 
ted,  Informs^  Us  that  the  art  of  painting  terra  cotta  vases, 
and  of  Sculpture,  I'n'Volterra,  was  coeval  with  the  fouud- 
atloti  of  Rome ;  w4ii)e  mentioning  the  high  degree 
of  cxcellerioe  to  whichf Us  natives  had  attained  in  the  fine 
arts, ‘M  addk,  that  the  materials  are  found  in  the 
neigHtkMirho0d,Hhetiiod6rnresldents  have  restored  the  art, 
by  correct‘hnitatl«uu  Uf  the  Wotks  of  their  forefathers.” 

’  This  clrcuinstaticU'Is<>not^|pevierally  known  to  pur¬ 
chasers^  who ‘givO‘Ci)n^dei*able  sutiis  for  vases  which  they 
fancy  <  gentilfie  frlifgt]ients‘''0f  untiqUity,  though  perhaps 
made,  intel*red^  and  du|^  dp  again,  by  some  industrious 
artist  of  the  nlnetecfitk'Oentury. 

Thfe  modern  town  10*  also*  of 'Importance  as  the  centre 
of  the  governiwent  salt- Works,  which  are  can’ied  on  at 
a  distance  of  U  frw  mifes.  *'*The  salt  Is  produced  by  eva¬ 
poration  fi*om  springs  of  sirorig  brine; ‘and  yields  a  Inr^e 
annual  sum  to'the  grand 'ducal ‘treasury. 

I  am  indebted  to  a'fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  for 
a  few  particulars' regarding  »•  vikit*  he  paid  to  Volteri'a 
last’  autumn,  where  be  staid  three  days,  examined  tlie 
walls,' museum,  one  of  the  tomhs,  and  the  recent  excava¬ 
tions,  which  afford  ample'^field  for  the  gratification  of  the 
atcbttologist,  and  if  tlie  Object  of  Ms  visit  be  to  glean  a 
few  relics,  or  even  to  formk  collection  of  vases,  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  is  afforded  In  this  interesting  spot.  My 
friend  having  permitted  me  to  make  some  extracts  from 
his  jonrnal,  I  now  transcribe  them  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers. 

“  The  road  from  Leghorn  to  Volterra  was  at  that 
season  of  the  year  (October)  In  pretty  goo<l  condition.  I 
arrived  in  eight  hours,  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the 
Locanda  della  Stella,  a  tolerable  inn  for  such  a  place, 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  when  one  does  not  expect  to 
meet  with  very  delicate  accommodations. 

“  The  desolation  of  the  Maremma  is  now  little  ap¬ 
parent,  most  of  the  country  through  which  I  passed 
being  under  cultivation,  and  the  marshes  dt*aified. 

“  The  old  walls  are  much  beyond  the  modern  ones,  a 
proof  that  the  city  was  once  of  grtfater  extent ;  its  pre¬ 
sent  population  Is  computed  at  from  40(X)  to  5000.  I'he 
town  iscDnimaYided  by  a  citadel,  formerly  a  state  prison, 
wherein  Count - was  kept  fifteen  years  in  close  con¬ 

finement  by  the  Medici,  for  some  real  or  suspected  act 
of  treason  Jtl^  r/^^in^^ family,  until  death  ter¬ 

minated  his  miserable  captivity. 

“  The  views  from  tfoe  terrace  and  platform  are  the 
most  beautiful  in  Tuf<;^yf .  embracing  an  immense  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  and  some  fine  objects,  the  mf>st  promi¬ 
nent  of  which  Is  a  volcano  about  six  miles  off,  which, 
though  perpetually  bnmiug,  has  never  got  beyond  smoke, 
emitting  neither  ffamee  nor  lava. 
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Inghirami’s  destcription  of  the  vases  and  other  anti¬ 
quities  found  on  his  own  estate  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
a  book  well  known  in  Italy ;  many  of  these  have  been 
disposed  of  to  the  grand  duke,  and  placed  |in  the  mttseum 
at  Florence, 

‘‘  Signor  Cenci  has  recently  purchajs^d  the  property, 
and  continues  the  excavations,  but,  like  the  generality  of 
private  excavators,  does  not  understand  much  of  vases, 
being  more  actuated  by  zeal  for  his  own  interest  than 
that  of  science :  all  he  e^ms  to  care  about,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  gain,  is  the  price  his  antiques  will  fetch.  The 
late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lucian  Bonaparte,  and 
Prince  Borgftese,  are  honourable  exceptions  from  this 
censure.  I  bought  one  cinerary  urn  and  several  terra 
cotta  vases  of  Cenci,  which  are  remarkably  fine  speci- 
menfi  of  the  later  style  of  Etruscan  art. 

“  In  the  public  museum  (Guaruacci)  there  are  no 
household  or  other  utensils  in  metal,  and  but  few  medals 
and  coins,  for  most  of  the  v<aluable  articles  discovered  at 
Volterra  and  in  its  vicinity,  have  been  sent  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  or  sold  to  foreigners. 

“  There  are  still  a  great  many  sarcophagi,  chiefly  of 
stone,  too  unwieldy  for  removal,  and  several  hundred 
terra  cotta  vases,  mostly  of  one  uniform  colour,  without 
figures ;  except  a  few  which  had  faces  in  cameo  on  them, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  stamped.  The  colours 
were  blue,  which  seem  to  be  the  best  authenticated  an¬ 
tiques — black,  and  a  few  of  the  beautiful  pale  yellow ; 
but  I  saw  none  of  the  black  varnished  class  painted. 

In  the  museum  there  are  some  Etruscan  and  Roman 
inscriptions ;  also,  numerous  cinerary  urns,  the  general 
character  of  which  is  a  recumbent  figure  on  the  lid. 

The  tomb  is  poor,  neglected,  and  dilapidated-*  indeed, 
I  am  doubt lul  whether  it  is  an  ancient  burying- place  at  all ; 
if  so  it  could  not  have  belonged  to  a  person  of  rank ;  the 
sarcophagi  and  vases  now  in  it,  have  recently  been  placed 
there  merely  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  found. 

The  old  walls  in  no  part  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
and  bear  the  same  characteristics  of  the  Cyclopian  or 
rude  Tyrrynthian  style,  as  we  find  in  other  Etruscan 
cities,  being  built  of  large  uncemented  blocks,  some  of 
them  four  or  five  tons  in  weight,  but  none  seem  dove¬ 
tailed  into  each  other. 

“  I  also  observed  a  ruined  gateway  with  a  semicircular 
arch,  a  paltry  piece  of  architecture,  and  evidently  not  of 
a  very  remote  period,  but  no  specimen  of  the  monumental 
or  domestic  architecture  of  the  Etruscans.*’ 


THE  HISTORY  OP  A  GOOD  OLD  BRAMIN. 

From  Voltaire* 

During  my  travels  I  chanced  to  meet  with  a  good  old 
Bramin,  who  was  full  of  wit,  very  wise,  and  very  learned. 
Being  also  very  rich,  he  naturally  enough  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  wiser  than  he  really  was  ;  and  being  in 
need  of  nothing,  he  had  no  occasion  to  be  dishonest.  His 
happiness  was  well  attended  to  by  three  handsome  wives, 
whose  whole  study  was  to  please  him,  and  in  whose  so¬ 
ciety  the  short  intervals  of  leisure  which  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  studies  allowed  him,  were  pleasantly  spent. 

Not  far  from  his  house,  which  was  large  and  elegant, 
and  surrounded  with  charming  gardens,  there  lived  an 
old  Indian  woman, — poor,  bigoted,  and  an  idiot. 

One  morning  the  Bramin  approached  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  air: — “  I  wish,**  said  he,  “  I  had  never  been  born.** 
I  demanded  his  reason  for  such  a  wish.  **  I  have  now 
been  studying,”  he  replied,  “  for  forty  years,  and  it  Is 
just  forty  years  of  lost  time.  I  teach  others,  yet  am  my¬ 
self  acquainted  with  nothing,  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  fills  my  mind  with  a  humiliation  and  disgust  that 
render  life  insupportable.  I  am  bom  ; — I  exist  in  time, 
yet  I  do  not  know  what  time  is.  I  am  situated  on  a 
point  between  two  eternities,  yet  I  cannot  form  the 


slightest  id^  of  eternity.  I  am  composed  of  matter,  I 
think, — and  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  teach  myself 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  thought.  I  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  my  understanding  is  merely  a  simple  faculty,  like 
that  of  walking  ;  or  whether  I  think  with  my  head  just 
as  I  grasp  with  my  hands.  And  not  only  am  I  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  principle  of  thought — the  very  cause  of  my 
being  is  concealed  from  me — I  know  not  wherefore  I 
exist.  Day  after  day  am  I  questioned  on  these  points ; 
some  answer  T  must  give,  and  yet  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  speak  much,  and  remain  perplexed,  and  ashamed  of 
myself  for  having  spoken  at  all. 

But  it  is  still  worse  than  this,  when  I  am  asked  if 
Brama  be  the  son  of  Vistnoii,  or  if  both  be  eternal  beings, 
God  is  my  witness,  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter, 
and  my  answers  sufficiently  prove  my  ignorance.  ‘  Re¬ 
verend  father,*  says  one,  ‘  teach  ns  the  origin  of  evil.* 
1  am  as  much  at  a  loss  upon  the  subject  as  they  who  put 
the  question.  Sometimes  I  maintain  that  everything  in 
the  world  is  for  the  best,  but  they  who  have  been  ruined 
in  trade,  or  mutilated  in  war,  will  not  believe  it, — nor  do 
I  believe  it  myself.  Thus  am  I  tormented  by  my  curi¬ 
osity,  and  humbled  by  my  ignorance.  I  read  the  books 
of  the  ancients,  but  they  only  increase  my  doubts.  1  con¬ 
verse  with  my  friends — some  tell  me  that  we  must  en¬ 
joy  life,  and  despise  mankind  ;  others  think  that  they 
have  learned  something,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  most 
extravagant  ideas.  Every  thing  tends  to  increase  the 
melancholy  feeling  I  experience  ;  and  I  am  sometimes 
ready  to  give  way  to  despair,  when  I  think,  that  after 
all  my  enquiries,  I  neither  know  whence  I  come  or  whi¬ 
ther  I  shall  go,  what  I  am  now  or  what  I  shall  be  here¬ 
after.** 

The  condition  of  the  good  man  caused  me  a  great  deal 
of  uneasiness ;  for  nobody  was  more  reasonable  or  of  a 
sounder  faith  than  he.  I  perceived  that  as  his  under¬ 
standing  became  more  enlightened,  the  more  his  misery 
increased. 

The  same  day  I  visited  the  old  woman  who  dwelt  at 
his  gate,  and  asked  her  if  she  ever  allowed  herself  to  be 
miserable,  because  she  did  not  know  how  her  soul  was 
made.  She  did  not  even  understand  my  question.  Du¬ 
ring  all  her  life  she  had  never  considered  for  a  moment 
any  one  of  the  many  points  that  tormented  the  Bramin. 
She  believed  most  cordially  in  the  metamorphoses  of 
Vistnou ;  and,  provided  she  could  procure  a  little  fresh 
water  from  the  Ganges  to  wash  her  linen,  she  reckoned 
herself  the  most  blessed  of  women. 

Struck  with  the  happiness  of  this  poor  creature,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  philosopher.  “  Are  you  not  ashamed,*’  said 
I,  “  to  be  unhappy,— you  who  are  a  wise  and  thinking 
man, — while  the  old  automaton  at  your  gate,  who  never 
thinks  at’ all,*  is  the  most  contented  of  mortals?”-— “  You 
are  right,’*  he  replied  ;  “  I  have  said  to  myself  an  hundred 
times,  that  were*  I  as^great  a  fool  as  my  neighbour,  I 
would  be  happy  f  btit  It’ would  be  a  happiness,  my  friend, 
which  I  do  not  envy.**’ 

This  answer  made  a  stronger  impression  upon  me  than 
all  the  rest.  I  examined  myself,  and  was  satisfied  that 
I  would  not  choose  to  be  happy  at  the  expense  of  being  a 
fool. 

I  mentioned  the  affair  to  some  philosophers  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  they  w^ere  entirely  of  my  opinion. 

“  There  is,  however,”  said  I,  “a  sad  contradiction  in  this 
mode  of  thinking,  for  what,  after  all,  is  the  grand  object 
of  life,  but  to  be  happy?  If  we  are  so,  Avhat  matters  it 
whether  we  are  wise  men  or  fools?  Indeed,  as  it  is 
wisdom  that  renders  us  unhappy,  we  should  rather  choose 
to  be  fools.”  Every  one  agreed  with  me  ;  but  I  could 
not  find  any  who  was  willing  to  accept  of  happiness  at 
the  expense  of  reason  ; — and,  from  the  whole,  1  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  we  are  eager  to  be  happy,  but  still  more  eager 
to  be  wise. 
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DIALOGUE  OP  THE  DEAD. 

From  the  French  of  Fenelon. 

LOUIS  XI.  and  philip  des  commines. 

Louis,  They  tell  me  you  have  written  my  history. 

Philip,  It  is  true  ;  and  1  have  spoken  like  a  good  scr« 
viint. 

Louis,  But  I  am  told  you  have  related  many  things 
which  I  would  have  wished  omitted. 

Philip,  That  may  be  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  have  drawn 
a  very  advantageous  portrait.  Would  you  wish  me  to  be 
a  perpetual  flatterer,  in  place  of  being  a  historian  ? 

Jjouis,  You  ought  to  speak  of  me  as  becomes  a  subject 
who  is  loaded  with  the  favours  of  his  master. 

Philip,  The  consequence  would  be  that  nobody  would 
believe  me.  It  is  not  gratitude  that  one  seeks  for  in 
history.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  which  renders  it 
suspected. 

Ijouis,  Why  should  people  have  such  a  violent  passion 
for  writing  ?  They  ought  to  leave  the  dead  in  peace,  and 
not  blemish  their  memory. 

Philip,  Yours  was  strangely  blackened.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  soften  the  impression  already  made — I  have  ex¬ 
tolled  all  your  good  qualities — I  have  exonerated  you 
from  odious  charges.  How  could  I  have  done  better  ? 

Louis,  You  ought  either  to.  have  been  silent,  or  have 
defended  me  boldly.  They  tell  me  you  have  represented 
all  my  grimaces  and  all  my  contortions  when  I  spoke  to 
myself,  all  my  intrigues  with  low  people.  They  say  you 
have  spoken  of  the  credit  of  my  provost-marshal,  my 
doctor,  my  barber,  my  tailor, -^you  have  described  my  old 
clothes.  They  say  you  have  not  forgotten  my  devotions,  and, 
above  all,  my  eagerness  in  my  last  days  to  amass  relics ; 
to  cause  myself  to  be  rubbed  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
holy  oil  with  which  the  Kings  of  France  are  anointed  on 
their  coronation ;  and  to  make  pilgrimages,  by  which  I 
affected  to  be  cured.  You  have  made  mention  of  my 
little  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  I  kissed  when  I 
was  about  to  commit  a  bad  action  ;  and  the  cross  of  St 
Lo,  which  I  never  dared  to  kiss  without  intending  to 
keep  my  oath,  because  I  believed  that  if  I  broke  faith,  I 
should  die  within  the  year.  All  this  is  very  ridiculous. 

Philip,  Is  it  not  all  true  ?  Could  I  conceal  it  ?  , 

Louis,  But  it  was  done,  and  it  was  needless  to  talk 
about  it. 

Philip,  But  it  was  done,  and  I  could  not  hide  it  from 
posterity. 

Louis,  What !  Cannot  one  conceal  certain  things  ? 

Philip.  And  do  you  believe  that  a  king,  can  be  con¬ 
cealed  after  his  death  as  you  hid  certain  intrigues  during 
your  life  ?  I  would  have  saved  nothing., by  my  silence, 
and  I  would  have  dishonoured  myself*  I  could  have 
said  a  great  deal  worse  of  you  and  yet  have  been  believed, 
and  I  have  refrained  from  doing  so. 

Louis,  What !  ought  not  history  to  respect  kings  ?  , 

Philip,  And  ought  not  kings  to  respect,  history  and 
posterity,  whose  censure  they  cannot  escape?  Those  who 
wish  to  have  no  ill  spoken  of  them,  have  hut  one  resource, 
which  is— to  do  good. 


THE  BANTERER  HUMBLED. 

From  the  French  of  Freron, 

We  arrived  at  Carcassonne  at  an  early  hour,  and  were 
joined  by  a  young  man  most  elegantly  dressed.  He  en- 
tere<l  without  saluting  any  person,  measured  with  his 
eye  those  who  were  already  come,  hummed  a  tune,  then 
approaching  a  gentleman  who  sat  reading,  saluted  him 
with  a  conceited  air.  “  You  are  reading,  sir  ?” — “  Yes, 
sir,*’— With  much  attention  “  Yes,  sir.**.  At  this 
answer  he  withdrew  a  few  steps,  executed  a  pirouette,  and 
returned  to  the  charge  with  an  air  of  raillery.  “  Sir, 
may  we  know  what  book  it  is  which  deprives  us  of  the 
ideasure  of  your  conversation  ?** — “  It  is,**  replied  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  “  a  book  which  I  have  taken  to  dWsipate  the 


ennui  of  the  journey.*’ — “  You  will  not  refuse,**  added 
the  trifler,  “  to  tell  us  at  what  chapter  you  are  in  this 

book,  taken  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  the  journey  ?** _ “  At 

that  of  the  Curious  Impertinent,**  coldly  replied  the 
unknown.  The  young  fop,  enraged  at  being  treated  in 
this  manner  by  a  man  in  a  plain  blue  coat,  made  a  most 
tremendous  uproar.  The  stranger  remained  quite  un¬ 
moved  amidst  all  his  brawling,  and  without  raising  his 
eyes  from  his  book,  he  said  at  last,  “  It  may  well  bo 

permitted  to  the  Baron  de - ,  colonel  of  the  regiment 

de . ,.to  read  in  a  corner  without  being  interrupted  by 

Mr  William,  the*  richness  of  whose  dress,  as  misplaced 
as  his  airs,  does  not  hinder  me  from  recognising  him  as 
the  son  of  my  wine  merchant.**  This  denouement  sur¬ 
prised  all  the  party,  and  the  fop  decamped  without  beat 
of  drum. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


I*M  A*  GANE  WRANG. 

A  SANG. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

I*M  a’  gane  wrang !  I*m  a*  gane  wrang  ! 

I  canna  close  my  wakerife  ee ; 

What  can  it  he  has  sent  this  pang 

.  To  my  youug  heart  unkend  to  me. 

Pm  fear’d.  I'm  fear’d  that  it  may  prove 
An  ailment  which  I  daurna  name  ; 

.What  shall  I  doP-^-If  it, be  love, 

1*11  ilee  outright  ,wi*  hurnin*  shame ! 

I  hae  a  dream  baith  night  an*  day, 

Of  ane  that  *s  aye  afore  ray  ee. 

An*  aye  he  looks  as  he  wad  say 
Something  that  *8  unco  kind  to  mei' 

Yet  love  *s  a*  word  my  youthfu*  tongue 
Has  ne’er  durst  utter  to  mysell, 

I’m  a’  gane  wrung,  an*  me  sae  young. 
What  shame  for  maiden’s  tongue  to  tell  ! 

•  .L 

I  find  an  aching  at  my  heart. 

An*  dizziness  that  ill  portends ; 

A  kind  o!  sweet  an*  thrilling  smart 
Gangs  prinkling  to  my  fingers*  ends, 

Then  through  me  wi*  u'stoundin*  pain  ; 

But  yet  I  like  that  pain  to  dree. 

Then  hurnin*  tears  will  drap  like  rain, — 
*Tls  love,  as  sure  as  love  can  be ! 

I  dinna  ken  what  I’m  to  do. 

The  end  o’  this  I  canna  see  ; 

I  am  sae  young  an*  bonny  too, 

’Tis  a  great  pity  I  should  dee. 

Yet  dee  I  maun,— I  canna  prove 
This  tide  o’  pleasure  an’  o’  pain  ; 

There’s  nought  sae  sweet  as  virgin’s  love, 
But,  O,  to  be  beloved  again  ! 


■  A  NEW  edition  of  Wutts*  Hyiuas  for  Children,  is  announced, 
with  designs  drawn  on  w'ood,  by  T.  Stothard,  K.A. 

An  engraving  is  preparing  by  G.  fl.  Lewis,  from  Ronnington’s 
waggon. 

A  new  Polygiott  Bible  is  in  preparation  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  L<‘c. 

The  Imnoebs.— The  Travels  of  these  enterprising  meu  are  in 
active  preparatioiL  After  pmietrating  overland  to  Boussa,  they 
ascended  the  river,  during  the  dry  season,  to  Voiiri.  Here  they 
remained  a  month.  As  soon  as  the  rains  set  in,  they  returned  to 
Boussa,  where  they  arrived  the  *Jd  of  August.  'I’he  river  was 
now  one  wide  sheet  of  wtiteT^  Theyemharked  in  a  boat  and  canoe, 
hiriiig occasionally  tiieiiUuibitants  ou  tlie  banks  to  assist  them ;  they 
arrived  at  Kkree,  a  «‘oiisiderahle  towi|«  and  apparently  the  centre 
mart  of  the  slave  trade.  Below  this,  every  town  has  its  own  iiu 
dependent  king,  and  these  chieftains  are  of  ferocious  and  predatory 
habits.  John  Lander  was  attacked  in  the  canoe,  which  was  run 
down  by  a  fleet  of  Kboe  boats,  the  whole  of  his  stores,  instriu 
tnent**,  and  .joiirnnls,  cfoingtothe  bottom,  and  hini‘«elf  being  made 
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prisoner.  Richard,  following  his  brother,  was  likewise  captured.  The 
King  of  Brasse,  a  territory  lying  almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
persuaded  the  captors  to  allow  him  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  the 
coast,  with  n  view  to  their  being  ransomed.  'Hie  subsequent  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  travellers,  owing  to  the  loss  of  their  chronometer, 
are  less  to  be  depended  on.  John  Lander’s  notes,  which  have  been 
preserved,  luckily  supply  the  lacunae  m  his  brother’s  journal.  The 
depth  of  the  river  during  the  ordinary  wet  seasons  would  enable 
a  steam-boat  to  navigate  it  as  high  as  Boussa  The  banks  are  often 
clothed  with  thick  jungle  ;  other  parts  are  tolerably  populous. 
'Fhere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Bight  of  Benin  are  portions  of  the  Delta  formed  by  the  Niger. 
The  construction  of  a  new  map,  upon  the  Landers*  observations, 
has  been  intrusted  to  Captain  Becher. 

Fine  Arts — The  Exhibition  of  Ancient, Masters,  at  the  British 
Gallery,  is  adorned  by  172  of  the  finest  productions  of  art  extant, 
'fhe  majority  belong  to  the  high  historical  school,  although  there* 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  works. — A  cabinet* 
picture — The  Holy  Family  and  Angels,  by  Raphael — has  latelyl 
been  brought  from  France,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  Piccadilly. — At* 
Calcutta,  a  club  has  been  established  for  the  encouragement  of  art,^ 
which  assumes  the  name  of  the  Brush  Club*  j 

Scientific  Meeting  at  York* — Two  months  ago,  we  mentioned 
that  arrangements  Were  making  for  holding  a  general  meeting  of 
scientific  and  literary  men  at  York,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Ger-‘ 
man  Society  of  Naturalists.  We  now  learn  that  Monday,  the 
20th  of  September,  has  been  appointed  for  the  commencement  of 
this  learned  session.  “  It  is  proposed,**  says  the  York  Herald ^ 
“  that  the  visitors  shall  assemble  in  the  museum  and  apartments 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  to  receive  memoirs  and 
communications,  and  that  they  shall  dine  together  daily.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  for  foreigners  who  may  honour  the 
meeting  with  their  presence.**  i 

National  Records. — The  commissioners  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Public  Records  have  appointed  Messrs  Baldwin  and  Co.  their 
publishers,  'and  intend  that  the  works  already  printed,  shall  be 
offered  by  them  on  such  favourable  terms  as  will  enable  every 
considerable  library  in  the  empire  to  possess  them.  > 

Education. — “  A  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  youth  of  Edinburgh,**  has  just  been  put  into  our  hands  by 
a  friend.  It  is  deserving  of  more  space  and  attention  than  we  can 
bestow  upon  lit  this  week,  we  therefore  postpone  it.  \ye  learn 
that  the  plan  has  the  countenance  of  several  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

The  Church  History  Chair. — 'Plie  death  of  Dr  Meiklejohu  has 
excited  a  keen  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  two  can¬ 
didates  for  the  appointment  thus  left  vacant.  Both  arc  good  men 
and  true.  Dr  Lee  is  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  subtle,  if  not  exten¬ 
sive  intellect.  But  then  his  time  is  already  engrossed  by  official 
duties,  sufficient  in  all  conscience  for  any  one  man ;  and  his  j 
studies  have  of  late  years  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
bibliography.  Our  inclinations  are,  we  confess,  more  in  favour 
of  his  competitor,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons : — Mr 
Aitken  is  a  man  in  the  very  best  season  of  life — that  which  re¬ 
tains  the  energy  of  youth,  while  it  possesses  the  circumspection 
and  ripened  experience  of  manhood.  He  has  devoted  himself  to 
a  more  extensive  and  philosophical  study  of  Church  History  than 
has  ever  been  known  in  this  country.  His  orthodoxy  is  vouched 
for  by  the  names  of  Chalmers  and  M*Crie,  while  to  his  general 
talent  and  industry  testimony  is  borne  by  these  reverend  fathers, 
and  also  by  several  distinguished  laymen,  among  whom  Sir  AVil- 
liain  Hamilton  occupies  a  prominent  place.  This  is  exactly  the 
man  that  is  wanted ;  wdth  talents  and  acquirements  to  render  the 
chair  of  Church  History  more  than  a  mere  nominal  professorship 
(which  it  has  hitherto  in  a  great  measure  been),  he  possesses 
youth,  activity,  and  enthusiasm  to  carry  his  projected  improve¬ 
ments  into  effect. 

Bengali  and  Sanskrit  Dictionary. — Professor  Haughton,  late 
of  the  College  at  Hailesbury,  has  printed  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  Dictionary,  Bengali,  Sanskrit,  and  English  (which  will  soon 
be  published,  under  the  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company,)  in 
one  large  quarto  volume.  This  learned  Orientalist  is  well  known 
for  his  “  Institutes  of  Menu,**  Sanskrit  and  English,  his  Bengali 
Grammar,  and  other  excellent  works.  The  -Dictionary  traces 
Sanskrit  words  to  their  originals,  and  indicates  those  introduced 
into  the  Bengali  from  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Hindostani,  and 
other  languages ;  it  is  enriched  \vitli  a  copious  index,  which  must 
prove  highly  serviceable  to  tlie  scientific  student,  particularly'to 
the  botanist.  This  publication  is  the  more  desirable,  as  Mr  Wil- 
sdn*s  Dictionary  has  for  some  time  been  out  of  print. 

'Botanic  al. — The  Wurtemburg  Union  for  promoting  journeys 
ilk  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  Botanical  Science,  has  dispatched 
Dr  Thone  to  the  Pyrenees.  Two  excursions  have  already  been 
made  in  that  department,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  In 
the  present  year,  the  traveller,  after  stayfnga  short  time  in  Paris 
to  collect  the  necessary  infonnation,  proceeded  to  Bayonne  with 
a  view  'tbHnveatigate  the  spring-  Flora,  of  the  departufeiit  dee 
lender,  next  journeys  through  the  Western,  and  directs  his 


steps  in  autumn  to  the  High  Pyrenees.  The  society  has  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  a  botanist  at  Schusclii  in  Georgia,  at 
the  foot  of  Caucasus,  towards  the  Persian  frontier,  who  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  the  principal  plants  of  that  interesting  district.  In 
the  event  of  France  retaining  possession  of  Algiers,  two  travellers 
are  to  be  dispatched  to  that  country  in  September  of  tlie  present 
year,  the  autumnal  equinox  offering  the  most  favourable  sea¬ 
son  for  botanical  investigation  in  the  regions  of  the  lower  Atlas. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Mr  John  Mason,  a  son  of  our  good  old  friend, 
has  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  character  of  Romeo.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  labouring  under  a  severe  cold  ;  nevertheless 
his  performance  is  favourably  spoken  of  by'tlie  critics. — Miss  Inver- 
arity  continues  as  great  a  favourite  as  ever.  Her  benefit,  at  whirli 
she  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  RosettOy  ^v'as  crowded. — Two  new 
performers  have  appeared  at  the  Haymarket,  both  females,  and 
both  singers — Miss  Wells  and  Miss  Land.  Some  of  our  friends 
complain  of  this  theatre,  that  it  is  too  ambitious — persisting  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  Rossini  nnd  Mozart,  with  an  insufficient  i)ower  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. — Huinmell  has  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  give  a  con<'ert  at  Liverpool.  Miss  Inverarity  lend?3  her 
assistance.  The  representation  of  Hernnni  was  successful.— IMr 
and  Mrs  Bass  have  been  giving  specimens  of  elocution  and  vocal 
music  at  Stirling. — Mademoiselle  Sontag,  it  is  reported,  is  about 
to  appear  as  an  actress,  having  sold  the  MSS.  of  hc'r  travels  for 
9000  francs. — The  Opera  opened  at  Paris  on  the  4t]i,  with  great 
splendour. — Our  little  Adelphi  is  going,  we  fear,  to  prove  a  failure. 
For  many  nights  its  average  receipts  cannot  have  exceeded,  if 
they, equalled,  L.IG.  We  suspect  the  error  lies  in  the  selection  of 
performances.  People  are  fond  enough  of  “inexplicable  dumb 
shows  and  noise  ;’*  but  then  all  our  melodramas  are  so  alike.  T!>e 
ingredients  are : — a  villain  confessing  his  immorality  witli  a  charm, 
ing  naivete y  a  very  heroic  person,  male  or  female,  (some  melodramas 
have  a  duplicate  of  this  character,  one  male  tlie  other  ftunale,)  a 
joker  by  force  of  wit  or  stupidity,  a  chorus  of  distressed  persons, 
a  chorus  of  prosperous  persons,  and  one  or  two  good  fatherly 
and  motherly  bodies.  Then  for  the  events  and  machinery : 
guns,  drums,  and  trumpets,  a  burning  house  or  castle,  a  dun¬ 
geon  or  cavern,  a  bridge  and  river,  an  explosion,  and  lots  of 
hurrahs.  Take  these  simples,  and  mix  them  in  any  way,  you 
cannot  fail  to  manufacture  a  melodrama.  (N.B.  No  rules  of 
grammar  dare  be  observed.)  Now,  where  there  is  so  inucJi 
sameness,  people  are  apt  to  get  tired.  We  seriously  advise  the 
management  to  try  farce  and  comedy.  We  trust  this  will  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  star  of  O.  Smith,  which  has  already  passed^* 
the  point  of  Culmination,  sets,  and  that  of  Yates  arises.  A 
good  corps  de  ballet  would  do  wonders.  Remember  the  success 
of  Vedy  and  D’Albert.  But  the  two  existing  dancers  wont  do. 
We  admit  that  Celeste’s  pantomime  is  excellent,  except  when 
she  essays  the  melting  mood. — We  learn  that  some  alterations  of 
the  portion  of  our  Theatre  Royal  allotted  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  audience  are  in  contemplation.  The  boxes  are  to  be  deepen¬ 
ed,  and  their  back  scats  raised.  The  two-shilliug  gallery  is  to  be 
restored. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

In  commencing  a  new  volume,  it  is  our  grateful  duty  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  continued  and  increasing  favour  of  the  public. 
We  are  not  fond  of  making  rasli  iiroinises,  but  we  can  pledge  our¬ 
selves  that  neither  zeal  nor  industry  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part, 
to  contribute  to  their  gratification. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  Oil  Cold  be  the  Sweat  I”  is  rather  warm  for  our  taste. — “  Some 
prefer  the  Laughing  Day,”  scarcely  comes  up  to  our  standard. — 
“  To  Flora,”  is  very  sweet — too  sweet. — “  The  Address  to  CTaig- 
miller  Castle,”  may  be  “pleasing  to  those  of  melancholy  mood.” 
— The  Author  of  “  Lines  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,”  tells  us  that  they  have  never  been  published.  We 
believe  him. — “  Imaginative  Fits”  shall  be  returned  as  directed, 
the  moment  we  lay  our  hands  upon  the. first,  which  has  fallen 
aside.  If  this  author  is  subject  to  a  frequent  recurrence  of  such 
fitsy  we  pity  him. — “  Old  Captain  Brace”  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  anchor  in  our  roads. —  “  An  Humble  Address”  is  on  too 
serious  a  topic  for  our  light  pages. — “  A  day  at  Loch  Skene”  will 
not  suit  us.  It  lies  for  the  author  at  our  publishers.” — There  is 
much  power  in  “  Tlie  Bachelor’s  Funeral,”  but  it  is  unequal. — 
“  Luckie  Borland,”  and  “  The  sore  Part,”  we  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  overhaul. 
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